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THE GHANGES OF THE LANDLESS MAN 


ITE advice Professor Massey gave the negro students at 
Hampton Institute—to get land and improve it, is advice 
that they are getting from every quarter. It is advice 

that the negroes are taking, too; and it is advice that the land- 
less white men of the South must take if they would maintain 
their economic independence and their social superiority. Pro- 
vided only the population of negroes in any community does not 
become large enough to 





who are now tenants on them, and by ambitious and progressive 
Western immigrants who will not only enrich the South by their 
prosperity, but will also help greatly by popularizing stock-raising 
and better methods of farming. 
There are few tenant farmers so poor that they cannot buy 
a few acres, at least, of land; and once owning a tract of soil, 
if a man starts to work to improve and beautisy it, to make it 
more fertile and more home- 





check the growth of an ad- 
equate white population, we 
believe itiswell for the South 
that the worthy negroes on 
the farms should acquire 
homes of their own, should 
have the added stability and 
the increased incentive to 
thrift and industry that the 
ownership of land will give 
them ; but it is as inevitable 
as fate that if any large 
proportion of the negroes 
acquire land, build homes 
and thus become to a mark- 
ed degree financially inde- 
pendent, profiting by every 
movement that makes for 
the country’s development, 
and sharing in the natural 
increase in the value of all 
land, that these negroes will 
advance faster, attain to a 


like, he will soon find it 
adding to his income and to 
his standing and influence 
in a hundred ways of which 
he had never dreamed. 
There is dignity in the 
very fact of possessing a 
freehold, and while the man 
who neglects his land or mis- 
treats it may be written down 
in Nature’s eternal book of 
justice as one recreant to 
the trust confided to him, 
the man who takes even the 
humblest home-spot and 
loves it and cares for itand 
makes it a place of refuge 
and a source of comfort to 
those dependent upon him, 
not only shares in the re- 
ward of those who put their 
talents to work and thus 


higher standard of living 
and acquire more influence, 


[Courtesy Bateman Mfg. Co. 
OUR MOST PRESSING PROBLEM. 


gain others also, but also 
earn the gratitude of all who 
may come after him by mak- 


Cultivation of the growing crops is right now the most important feature of the work to be done 
on the average farm. In many cases it all depends upon whether this work is done well or wrongly 
as to whether good crops or poor will be gathered next fall. The ideal cultivation is that which 
keeps the surface of the soil loose and mellow and free from weeds, and which does not disturb the 
feeding roots of the plant. The ideal tool is the one that puts the soil in good condition in the least 
time and with the least expenditure of human Jabor. The outfit shown here is one that does good 


both politically and finan- 
cially, than will the white 
men who remain mere rent- 
ers, who have no home ex- 


ing a fairer and a sweeter 
world for them to live in. 
So, to every tenant, to 
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mission, and to whom the 





* work and does it economically. If one must walk, however, let it ke behind a shallow-running im- 
cept by some otherman sper- plement. The place for the turning plow at this seagon is under the tool shed. 


every young farmer, to every 
landless man to whom farm 
life appeals, we would say: 








increase that comes in the 
price of life’s necessities, as the result of the increase in land 
values, will mean only harder times. Wages are likely to in- 
crease in the South, but they are not likely to increase as fastas 
land values. So it is going to be harder each year, as President 
Branson says on page 457, for the man who must work for wages 
to get land. And the white wage-earner is bound to gradually 
become of less importance in the affairs of his community and 
of his State than the negro land-owner to whose wealth the very 
labors of these tenants will add. 

It helps the South to have the negroes prosperous, but it is 
necessary for the prosperity of both white and black that we 
have for the bulk of our rural population thrifty white farmers 
who own their own homes. We cannot believe that the landless 
white men of the South will sit still and neglect the opportunity 
now theirs to get homes of their own, thus putting themselves 
forever in the class of free men—men economically as well as 
Politically free. The great estates, the big plantations, half- 
farmed, rented out to tenants whose only care is to get as much 
out of the land as possible without regard to how much damage 
their slipshod methods may do, are going to be broken up. As 
these estates are broken up they should be bought by the men 





Let one of your first ambi- 
tions be to geta home. Though it must of necessity be of the 
humblest sort, get it and keep it and see that it is given the 
studious attention and the loving care that such a precious pos- 
session merits. This way lies independence and prosperity and 
influence with your fellow men, and that most priceless of all 
possessions that you can leave to your children—a love of the home 
in which they live and an appreciation of the dignity and 
beauty of work that adds to the welfare of the world. 
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The Land of Opportunity. 





low-priced lands will in the future be high- 

priced. Still it is not always wise for a man 
to get a farm into fine condition and then sell it 
because he can get more money than he paid for 
it. A permanent family home is something worth 
working for. 

But there is sometimes danger to the farmer 
when his land gets valuable. Many years ago, 
just after the war, in one of the finest counties 
in Maryland, the great inflation of values of all 
sorts ran up the value of land there to fancy 
prices, and farmers were mortgaging their homes 
to buy other land at $100 an acre or more. Rid- 
ing one day with a keen business man, I remark- 
ed that the farmer seemed to be in luck. ‘‘Hard- 
ly,” said he; ‘‘take the instance of Mr. Blank. He 
has a fine farm and is a good farmer. When his 
farm was worth $25 an acre he lived very eco- 
nomically. Now his land is worth over $100 an 
acre, and his family think he is rich, and they 
must put on all the extravagance of a rich fam- 
ily. But the farm is making no more than it did, 
and he is really getting a smaller return on his 
{nvestment. He does not want to sell, and is real- 
ly poorer because of the extra cost of living.” 
Those same lands since the settling down of 
monetary affairs are selling for $50, or less, an 
acre, and many people were ruined by buying land 
at inflated prices. 

But a steady and permanent increase in the 
value of real estate that has been selling too low 
will, of course, benefit the whole section if farm- 
ers do not get extravagant. Lands in the South 
are certain to increase in value as the wave of 
better farming spreads over the country of cotton 
and corn. But the permanent increase in value 
of real estate must come through the improved 
productivity of the soil. When one man by good 
farming brings his land up to making 100 bushels 
of corn and over a bale of cotton per acre, that 
farm will gain a selling price that will make the 
owner’s neighbor, who makes 10 bushels of corn 
per acre, look like 30 cents, as the saying is. His 
land may increase in value slightly because of 
what his neighbor has done, but the real way to 
make a farm valuable, either for a permanent 
home of the owner or for sale, is to increase its 
productive capacity through good farming, busi- 
ness-like farming, profitable farming. 

I tute for the negro race at Hampton, Va. The 

teachers being all Northern men, they wanted 
a Southern man to tell their students something 
about cotton and tobacco culture. So I went and 
made five lectures to the graduating class in agri- 
culture. 

Hampton Institute seems to be doing the right 
thing for the negro. They work them all day in 
the field and shops, and they get all their school- 
ing at night, so that they earn their way through 
by hard work. 

A few miles away they have another farm of 
600 acres where thirty negroes do all the work, 
and get some schooling there at night. On that 
farm they have 125 cows, and the darkies do the 
milking and haul the milk to the Soldiers’ Home 
and the Fort. They pay these negroes $20 a 
month and charge them for their board and tu- 
ition, which abouts takes up the $20. 

But they are training some good farm hands, 
for they are taught the best methods and use the 
most improved machinery, and can not help being 
immensely better hands than without the train- 
ing. In fact, it is a first-class training school for 
skilled farm laborers. I was very much pleased 
with the earnestness with which they worked. 
Others are being trained in various trades in the 
foundry, machine ships, blacksmith shops and 
carpenter shops, and it seemed to me that they 
have struck the best idea for turning out darkies 
that will be better citizens. 

I urged the graduating class to go back South 
and work for wages and save their money till 
they could buy land and not go into the hap- 
hazard croping with a lien on the crop. If they 
will work on the Southern farms as well as I saw 
them working at Hampton, these negroes will be 


Tre SOUTH is certainly advancing, and the 





A Visit to Hampton Institute. 


WAS ALL LAST week at the Hampton Insti- 


worth far more than the usual class of hands we 
have to hire in the South, and should be encour- 
eged by fair wages to do their best. The negro 
: needed in the South, and he needs the training 
he gets at Hampton to make him superior to the 
ignorant laborers we have to employ, who have 
no such training, for at the Institute they are 
kept under the strictest military discipline, and 
if they do not toe the mark, they do not stay 
there long. 

And I believe it is well that they have Northern 
men in control, for we Southerners would humor 
them far more than the Northern men do, who 
exact the best of work and the strictest discipline 
just as an army officer would. 

The late General Armstrong, the founder of the 
school, understood the negro better than any 
Northern man I ever met, and he started out with 
the conviction that work under strict discipline 
was what the negro needed to make him valuable. 
He gave the discipline and training that they 
formerly got on the old plantations, with a little 
book learning added, putting into the negro some 
of the Northern push and get-up, for never a 
plantation overseer worked them more strictly or 
jumped an idler more quickly. 

And there are over 800 of them there learning 
to work, and made to do their best. I never had 
a more earnest class to lecture to, for they are 
mainly Southern darkies and seemed anxious to 
learn modern methods in cotton and tobacco cul- 
ture. Southern agriculture will be all the better 
for the training they are getting at Hampton. As 
a Southern man, I was very agreeably surprised 
to learn of the methods in use at this school, and 
velieve that a great work is being done, for the 
Negro is with us to stay, and the better his train- 
ing, the better for him and the South. 





Love Your Work. 


T IS TRUE, as the Editor says in the issue 
|] for April 2, that love for one’s work is the 

important thing for success. Some people 
seem surprised to see me wheeling manure into 
my garden, and doing all the garden work myself 
instead of hiring a darky to do it. 

One-half the pleasure in gardening or farming 
is in the work one does himself. We have a far 
greater pride in the crops that our own hands 
have planted and tended, and I should lose most 
of the pleasure in my garden if some one else was 
doing the work for hire. 

When I plant and tend a vegetable crop or a 
flower bed with my own hands I know that, even 
if it is not done right, it is done as I want it done, 
and is not skimped by a darky while I rest in the 
shade. Love for the work makes the work a 
pleasure, and eating the products of one’s own la- 
bor makes the food taste better, too. 

The man who is ashamed to be seen at his work 
has no business farming or gardening. I never 
could see less of dignity in donning overalls and 
working with plow or hoe than in wearing smart 
clothes and bowing to the women behind a 
counter. 


DON’T CUT THE ROOTS OF THE CROP.—Mr. 
Miller says that farmers should study the pro- 
cesses of plant growth in using fertilizers, and I 
would also say in the cultivation of the crop. 
When a man fully understands that the only part 
of the roots of the corn or cotton plants that are 
getting food from the soil is the little zone of 
fine root hairs near the extreme tips of the roots, 
which at laying-by time are well across the rows, 
he will never put a plow in there to tear them off 
and deprive the plant of the food those root hairs 
would have gotten for him, but will cultivate the 
crop as level and shallow as possible to avoid in- 
juring the roots. very big root of the corn or 
cotton you cut off deprives the plant of millions 
of feeding hairs out at the extremity of that root. 
And yet, I have seen many a man coming out of a 
corn row with his plow almost choked with the 
roots he had torn off, and thinking he had done 
good work in laying-by that corn with a big 
ridge, when he had really shortened the crop. 








Mr. French is right. We can beat the West if 
we only farm right. He shows, too, the great 
value of the natural pastures we have in lespedeza 
and Bermuda grass., The census has shown that 
for years North Carolina has made more hay per 
acre than Iowa, and yet Iowa makes hundreds of 
tons to North Carolina’s one ton, and sells it for 
less than half the price hay commands in the 
South. Our long season and abundant rainfall 
make the difference. 











Big Corn Crops at Small Cost. 


who is trying to see how much corn he can 

grow on an acre. He has an acre that made 
33 bushels of wheat, and was sown to red clover 
on the wheat, and last fall he plowed under the 
clover with three horses deeply, applied 21 good 
loads of good manure, and this spring applied 800 
pounds of Thomas phosphate, 18 per cent grade, 
75 pounds of dried blood and 75 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash and nine more loads of manure, 
and has planted his corn in rows three feet eight 
apart and eight inches in the rows, and wanted 
to know if he could add more plant food to ad- 
Vallitage. 

Now, What a piece of land he will have this 
fall for alfalfa! It is high gray gravelly soil, and 
with the stuffing for the corn he is making a splen- 
did preparation for alfalfa, and I have advised 
him to sow it after the corn is cut. Now that we 
are learning what corn will do if gorged with 
food in the soil and well cultivated, would it not 
be better to go to work in a systematic way to 
bring up all the acres on the farms to their best 
production in a business-like way? 

If we can get from 150 to 200 bushels on a 
stuffed acre, is it not possible to get every acre on 
the farm up to 100 bushels an acre through a good 
rotation of crops and the growing and feeding of 
the best forage? Let us make corn, not regard- 
less of cost, but at the lowest possible cost per 
bushel. Any farmer who can spare the money can 
fill an acre with plant food, but it requires a 
farmer and a student to bring up his acres to a 
uniformly great production while making them 
pay a profit in the doing of it. That is farming. 
The getting of one big crop on an acre may not be. 


Pr snc: I HAD a letter from another farmer 





Home Supplies. 


jg kk. ADAMS comes up with the same old idea 

M that everything else than the money crop 

on the farm is simply “supplies.” While 
a farmer should certainly have one special money 
crop, it does not follow that, whether it is 
tobacco or cotton, should be the only crop to bring 
him money. Of course, he should grow supplies 
for the home, but if he farms right, he will have 
a great deal more to sell than tobacco or cotton. 
In the best wheat-growing sections of Maryland, 
for instance, wheat is the great money crop, but 
the farmers all sell corn and pigs, sheep and cat- 
tle, to some extent, and one never hears about 
home supplies, for it is taken for granted that the 
farmers have these. 

But our Southern tobacco and cotton farmers 
seem to think they are doing well to grow sup- 
plies for the home demand only. Certainly grow 
supplies for the home, and some for other peo- 
ple, too. The sole dependence on one crop for all 
the cash of the farm will never lead to financial 
independence, 





BUILD A SILO.—When one can build a silo at 
the figures given in the Dairy Special, why should 
any farmer be without one? I have made in past 
years many thousands of tons of ensilage, and I 
would as soon think of farming and feeding cows 
without a barn or stable as without a silo. In the 
sand hills of Moore County, North Carolina, Mr. 
Tufts has brought up the sand to making over 90 
bushels of corn an acre, and 31 tons of ensilage 
an acre with the manure made from feeding the 
ensilage ard peavine hay, and this on land as poor 
as exists on earth. He has gotten humus into the 
sand, and it is more retentive of moisture, and 
grows crops where naturally a few years ago corn 
would not grow knee-high. The silo makes corn 
one of our greatest renovating crops. 





I have written so much in past years about 
peas that Iam glad to note that others are taking 
up the pea. I flatter myself that in the twenty 
or thirty years I have ben preaching cowpeas to 
the Southern farmer I have done something to- 
wards waking them up to the immense value of 
the cowpea. Hundreds of acres are now grown 
where one was grown twenty years ago, and yet 
the price for the seed has constantly advanced. 
This is largely because they have taken to them in 
the North, and have found that cowpea meal is 
an excellent protein cow feed. Do not fail to sow 
them this year because the price is high, but get 
into the selling ranks and have peas to sow of 
vour own raising and some to sell to others who 
prefer to buy. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY LEARNING WHAT TILLAGE IS AND WHAT IT DOES. 





How Tillage Saves Moisture in 


Pulverized Soil Can Hold More 


Dry Weather—Why a Well 
Water Than a Cloddy One— 


The Penalty of Poor Preparation. 


Tait Butler. 


April 16th, we discussed the 

saving of the soil moisture for 
the use of the crops, but at this time 
it is especially appropriate that we 
again call attention to the influence 
of tillage in enabling the soil to catch 
and hold more of the rainfall. Over 
a large portion of our territory the 
crops have suffered for lack of mois- 
ture this early in the season and in 
some instances a failure to obtain 
a satisfactory stand has resulted. 
Probably the most important single 
point in the making of a cotton crop 
is to get a stand of good strong 
plants and when this fails from lack 
of moisture it is pretty safe to state 
that the farmer is himself to blame. 
At this season of the year, in any 
part of the Cotton Belt east of 
Texas, there Is no good excuse for 
damage to the crops from lack of 
moisture; for if lands are farmed 
right, such can not occur. 


L OUR ARTICLE in the issue of 


Tillage Increases the Water-Holding 
Powers of the Soil. 


We have repeatedly pointed out 
the importance of humus in the soil 
as an aid to the holding of moisture, 
but can not refrain from again stat- 
ing that soils properly filled with 
humus through the rotation of crops 
and the plowing under of vegetable 
matter, such as stable manure or 
crops grown for that purpose, never 
suffer for lack of moisture under 
proper cultural conditions inside of 
a period of six weeks drouth. An- 
other fact which is too frequently 
overlooked is that underdrainage, or 
the removal of the excess of water 
from the soil so as to prevent the 
water table remaining too close to 
the surface in periods of wet weath- 
er, is necessary to enable the soil to 
withstand long periods of dry 
weather. 

When the roots of plants are 
forced to develop close to the sur- 
face and in an insufficient soil area, 
the plants are liable to suffer at 
those seasons of their growth when 
they need most moisture, especially 
if a dry spell occurs at that time. 
This confining of the root develop- 
ment to a restricted soil area may 
result from lack of drainage, and 
from too shallow breaking of the 
land, especially in those soils having 
a hard or compact subsoil. Shallow 
plowing is less hurtful in seasons of 
abundant rainfall and consequently 
is probably less objectionable in the 
South because of our usual large 
supply of moisture during the crop 
growing season; but in seasons of 
insufficient rain, deep preparation 
of the land, which enables the roots 
of the plant to feed from a larger 
and deeper soil area, is of the great- 
est importance in permitting the 
crops to secure the needed moisture 
for growth. <A thoroughly pulver- 
ized soil is also best adapted to the 
lifting of moisture from deeper 
depths in a manner needed by the 
crops. In the shallow soil the 
evaporation is more rapid and the 
supply is more rapid and the supply 
is more quickly exhausted. A deep- 
ly broken soil holds more moisture, 
which it wili give up to the crops in 
time of need, than a compact, hard 
soil. 


What Good Preparation Means. 





By this it is not meant that | 


a soil so loose that it contains large 
air spaces between the soil particles 
will hold large quantities of water, 
or that one composed of coarse soil 
lumps and clods will retain mois- 
ture for the use of the crops. A 
finely pulverized soil, which means 
small soil particles separated, is the 
one which best holds moisture for 
use in times of drouth. Hard soil 
masses into which moisture can not 
enter, or soil so loose that the spaces 
between the soil grains are too large, 
is not one that will retain moisture 
or bring it to the plants by capillary 
action in seasons of insufficient mois- 
ture. The importance of a finely 
pulverized soil, not 3 inches deep, 
but 6 to 8 inches deep, may be 
shown by the following illustrations: 
Each soil grain holds around its 
surface a film of water. If these soil 
grains are glued together so that 
moisture and air can not enter, or if 
the soil grains be large or coarse, the 
outer surfaces which can hold the 
thin film of moisture will be less. 
A cubic foot of marbles is said to 
present a surface area of 37.7 square 
feet; while a cubic foot of soil, each 
particle of which is 1-1,000 of an 
inch in diameter, presents a total 
surface for holding this film of wa- 
ter of 387,700 square feet. From 
this it is apparent that coarse cloddy 
soils so compact that the soil parti- 
cles are glued together, are those 
which will suffer most in time of se- 
vere drouth, because they were un- 
able to hold the moisture they re- 
ceived in times of heavy rainfall. 
Tillage, therefore, next to drainage 
and humus, is the most important 
means by which soils can be made 
to hold large quantities of water to 
feed the crops in times of dry weath- 


er. Our crops are now suffering |- 


from lack of moisture, because of 
their lumpy and loose condition, the 
result of lack of humus and late 
spring plowing. Lands well broken 
last fall or early in the winter and 
then finely pulverized before plant- 
ing are not suffering for lack of 
moisture at this time, although they 
may be suffering frem the effects of 
too much cold. 


Roofing 


“FElectroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


‘‘Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—-not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply © $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog “‘P’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 











Our Progressive Farmer Boys 





at the Work. 


ORE THAN FORTY thousand 
M boys in the South have enroll- 

ed with the Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative Demonstration Work of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture for 
this year. Thous- 
ands of these boys 
will demonstrate 
two things: First, 
how to make corn; 
second, how to 
make men. These 
boys are distribut- 
ed pretty generally 
throughout the 
Southern States. 
Nearly 600 coun- 
ties are organized, and, in many 
cases, individual boys in counties not 
yet organized, have sent in their 
names, entered the contests and are 
reading the instructions. With so 
many object lessons of good farming 
in so many communities it is certain 
that methods of farming will be im- 
proved and census figures of corn 
production in the Southern States 
will be greatly enlarged. The ener- 
gy, the observation, the systematic 
work and determination of these 
boys will certainly make a permanent 
contribution to the development of 
manhood. 

One of the boys who won a prize 
trip to Washington last year did not 
win any prize at all the first year he 
joined a corn club. The next year 
he won a township prize, and the 
next he won State prizes and the di- 
ploma from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He also won a prize on corn 
judging, which indicated that he 
made a thorough study of his work. 
Such purposeful perseverance means 
more effective and useful manhood. 





Mr. O. B. MARTIN. 


In Any 
Emergency 
The Tetephone is the 


quickest means of se- 
curing relief or calling 
assistance. In rural 
districts the doctor or 


to hitch a horse. 
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FORTY THOUSAND BOYS IN ONE BIG FARM SCHOOL. 


This is Really What the Corn Contests Amount to—What 
Some Boys Have Already Done and How Others Are Going 


By Hon. O. B. Martin, Agent in Charge of Boys' Corn Club Work. 


One of the corn club boys in Okla- 
homa writes that he is thirteen years 
old, that his father died three years 
ago and that he is farming to sup- 
port his mother and little sisters. 
“Blessings on thee, little man!” This 
boy has supported the family and 
has $125.00 in the bank. Making 
manhood. 

The two boys whose pictures ac- 
company this article both won prizes 














ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Waco, Texas. 


last year and were leaders in their 
State. They live more than a hun- 
dred miles apart, but they are com- 
peting with each other for the cham- 
Pionship of the State. One has chal- 


(Continued to page 466.) 
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the neighbors can be sum- 
moned in less time than it takes 


Connection with the Bell System puts you 
in touch with the whole country. You need a 
telephone in your home. 


Write to nearest Bell 


Telephone Manager for 
pamphlet, or address 


Farmers’ Line Department 


| “f Southern Bell Telephone 


and Telegraph Co. 


South Pryor Street 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 
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THE MOST VALUABLE CROP OF THE SOUTH. 


This is What the Cowpea Would Be if We Gave It a Chance 
—The Value of a Crop of Peas, the Kind to Plant, and When 


and How-——Plant Every 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South 


S A SMALL BOY upon the 

A sus ir plantations of Louisiana 
re my earliest recollection is that 
every third the land was sown 
to cowpeas, and the value of this pro- 
building 
was 


year 


cess. for 
up land 
thoroughly under- 
stood that I took 
it for granted that 
this the 
tom wherever peas 
would grow. For 
while after 


SO 


Was cus- 


a long 





[ learned differ- 
ently it was a 
Pror. D. N. BARROW. source of wonder 
that every one did not sow peas as 
regularly as those planters. I still 
can not well understand why it 


should be necessary to argue to any 
farmer in the South the advantage 
of a good cover of peas. 

The great need of the soils of the 
South is vegetable matter or humus. 
This is necessary, not only as a 
source of plant food, but for its me- 
chanical effect upon the soil and be- 
cause it increases the ability of that 
soil to hold and to supply moisture 
to plants. This vegetable matter, it 
is true, can be supplied by turning 
under any plant, but most plants, 
when so treated, add no food to the 
soil, as they have obtained the nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and _ potash 
they contain from the soil itself, and 
hence only return what they have 
taken away. The cowpea and other 
members of the legume family, pos- 
sess the power of gathering their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. So 
when they are grown upon land and 
then turned under they actually add 
nitrogen to the soil. 


Free Nitrogen for the Cotton Crop. 


Cotton, 
when 


bale per 
to return the 
the soil, re- 
41 pounds 
seed. This 


yielding a 
taken 
stalks leaves to 
moves therefrom about 

of nitrogen in the lint and 
is worth $7. If we allow the 
leaves to dry up and blow away and 
then burn our cotton stalks, as is too 
often done, we remove an additional 


acre, 
is 


care 


and 


over 


65 pounds of nitrogen, worth over 
$10.00. 

If we turn under the stalks and 
leaves from this crop and then plant 
and grow upon the land a crop of 
peas, they will make us a yield of 
at least a ton and a half of vines. 


These vines when turned under, or 
when fed to cattle and the resultant 
manure added to the soil, will add 
thereto something like 60 pounds of 
nitrogen—more than replacing what 
was removed by the cotton. This, 
too, is a decided gain as it all came 
from the air. 

In addition to the nitrogen, these 
peas contain in their roots and 
stems some 20 pounds of phosphoric 


acid and 110 pounds of potash. It 
is true that these latter came from 
the soil, but they were largely ob- 
tained from the deeper layers not 
often foraged by most plants. Since 
when returned to the soil in the 
form of decaying pea vines these 


substances are doubly valuable 


as they were before, it is only fair to 


as 


charge the soil with one-half their 
value. 
From a plant food standpoint, 


then, we have the following account 
when a crop of peas is grown upon 


this land and the vines turned un- 
der: 

60 Ibs. of nitrogen, at 18c....$10.80 
10 ths. phos. acid, at .055¢... 1.10 


Available 





Acre. 


Carolina Field Editor. 


56. IDs: potash, At 08. ..868s 2.20 
Total value of the plant food 

in 1% tons pea vines and 

FOGUS> cen: Geto) d Wheto Re ate $14.10 


Why Peavines Should Not Be Plowed 
Under. 

But vines is 
very much like eating only half of 
the loaf. It will pay to grow pea 
vines as a fertilizer alone, but there 
is another way in which we can use 
them and very much ismcrease our 
profits. We all know the value of 
the peayine as a feed, but many of 
us do not realize fully that we can 
feed these vines and by carefully 
saving and returning the resultant 
manure to the soil upon which the 
peas were grown practically get full 
benefit of the plant food they con- 
tained. While only 80 per cent of 
this plant food re-appears in the ma- 
nure, yet it is im so much better 
form for the use of the plants, that 
what we do get is easily worth what 
the original quantity was worth. 
When cottonseed meal is worth 
$30 a ton, the nutrients in a ton of 
pea hay are worth $10. Then the 
ton and a half that the land in ques- 
tion will yield will easily be worth 
$15. Since we are first going to 
feed this hay and then save the re- 
sultant manure, we will then realize 


turning under pea 


the following from it: 

1% tons of hay, worth. ..... $15.00 

Manure from this hay con- 
tains plant food worth.... 14.10 


Total value derived from one 
acre of peas 


Other Benefits of the Pea Crop. 


But all the benefits of the pea 
have not yet been enumerated. Some 
have not entered into the above ac- 
count, because it is not possible to 
figure them in dollars and cents. 
The very shading of the ground by 
the peas during their growth is of 


value. We know that all fertile 
soils contain immense numbers of 
living things, known as_ bacteria. 


Some of these bacteria are harmful, 
but the majority are working for 
man’s benefit whenever conditions 
are favorable. Among the number 
of beneficial bacteria found in soils 
is one that has the power, under cer- 
tain conditions, of fixing nitrogen 
from the air in the soil. This work- 
er is known as the nitric bacteria. 
The conditions under which fixing of 
nitrogen takes place through this 
medium most readily are a temper- 
ature of from 60 to 100 degrees, the 
presence of a moderate amount of 
moisture, the free access of air, and 
semi-darkness. There must also’ be 


present in the soil a moderate 
amount of lime. 
When our soil is covered by a 


growth of peavines these conditions 
largely prevail. The leaves and 
vines keep the surface from becom- 
ing too dry, they keep it shaded and 
prevent its being packed by rains, 
thus allowing a free acces of air, 
and as a consequence the soil is able 
to fix a large amount of nitrogen. 
While there is no way of accurately 
figuring the value of nitregen so 
added to our soil, yet there is no 
doubt it is much greater than most 
of us realize. , 


Things to Consider When Planting 
Peas. 


Just how and when it is best to 
plant peas, varies with so many con- 


ditions that one hesitates to lay down 








any fixed rule. In the sugar district 
of Louisiana, the practice is to plant 
the corm in 6-foot rows, and when 
this crop is about waist high to sow 
peas at the rate of 1% to 2 bushels 
per acre. In other sections it is 
customary to plant every other row 
and sometimes every third row in 
peas. Some plant a hill of peas be- 
tween each hill of corn, while others 
plant their corn in wide rows (about 
5 feet) and drill peas on either side 
of the corn. With poor land, some 
of these latter methods are probably 
best, as then one is able to give the 
peas one or twe workings that will 
aid them very materially. 

Since peas gather the nitrogen they 
need from the air, it is, of course, 
seldom necessary to use any of this 
substance as a_ fertilizer for them. 
But if the soil is very poor it will 
pay to supply them with a small 
amount of nitrogen in order to give 
them a good start. Two hundred 
pounds of cottonseed meal applied 
at the time of planting frequently 
makes quite a difference in the yield. 
Peas are, however, great potash and 
phosphate feeders, and it always pays 
to supply these substances in an 
abundance. The planting of peas in 
corn is only one of the many ways 
in which this crop should be used. 
There is no better plant to follow 
winter grain with, and none that so 
well prepares the ground for such. 


Prepare the Land Well. 


It is a mistake not to give the 
soil good preparation for peas. If 
the ground is broken deeply and 
well pulverized before sowing them, 
very little preparation will be neces- 
sary to succeed them with winter 
grain. When sown upon_ grain 
stubble they can be sown either 
broadcast or in drills and cultivated. 
With poor land the latter method is 
preferable. It requires more seed 
when sown broadcast, but this is 
offset by the saving of cultivation. 
Use plenty of seed. Two bushels per 
acre when sown broadcast is not aa 
excessive quantity and even wnen 
sown in drills a bushel to the acre 
is none too much. 


Of varieties there are probably as 
many of peas as of any other known 
crop. They differ in a wide degree 
both in appearance, in size, in color, 
and in method of growth. Some yield 
an abundance of fruit with little 
vine, while others have just the re- 
verse propensity. In the color and 
size of the fruit and of the pod they 
also have a wide range of variation. 
But they all possess the valuable 
trait of gathering nitrogen from 
the air. 

Peas are subject to very few dis- 
eases and are attacked by few insect 
enemies. There is one disease that 
many varieties have in common with 
cotton, however. That is wilt, or 
root rot. The variety known as 
“Tron’”’ resists this disease and hence 
should always be planted on land 
subject to this trouble. 


Peas Every Third Year on all Lands. 


The pea should be the most abund- 
ant plant upon every farm in the 
South. The intelligent and econom- 
ical farmer will so manage his land 
that it will produce at least one crop 
of peas every three years. Whether 
these peas are turned under or are 
saved and fed, they cannot fail to 
pay. No man has done his full duty 
to his farm until he has seen to it 
that peas are growing upon every 
foot that it is possible for them 
to grow upon. Plant peas early in 
the morning, at noon, in the evening. 
Plant them early in the season and 
later, plant peas as long as there is a 
chance for them to make anything, 
and then, when next spring comes 
and your neighbor is paying 20 cents 





a pound for nitrogen and starving 
his plants for it, show him your crop 
and with pencil and paper figure how 
many dollars the peas have saved 
you. Then when harvest time comes 
count those dollars. One last word, 
plant peas, plant peas, plant peas! 





When You Hire Help. 


Messrs. Editors: One of the fun- 
damental secrets of success in any 
calling is the ability to judge human 
nature. 


When you employ men, employ 
only good ones, when you can. 
Careful, honest, conscientious men 


are treasures. A man so slow that 
he never makes mistakes is simply 
N. G., and equally as bad is the 
rushing man who makes only mis- 
takes and does nothing or little 
right. 

Stick to the man 
brains some, 
too. 

Fire the man at once who is fiery 
in temper, yells and storms about 
the feed lot and barn, storms or 
clubs the stock and kicks the dog 
from sheer ill nature. 

There are far more balky drivers 
than balky horses; mere kicking 
milkers than kicking, cows. 

I do not think any horse properly 
broken need to be balky, nor any 
cow carefully cared for, vicious. 

When you see a man of 50 or 60 
who has worked everyhere, at near- 
ly everything, and is still rolling 
mossless, you may as well let him 
roll by, for all the good he will do 
you. He is wrong somewhere, you 
may be sure. 

I have known many a man to 
lose a good place or throw away 
the fruits of a long time of industry 
and kick himself out of a good job 
by a single lapse of control. A kind 
disposition and even temper are ab- 
solutely necessary among stock for 
success, as well as among help. 

And if a firm, even temper is es- 
sential to the man who does the 
work, it is even more so to any man 
who directs other men’s werk. 

A. M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 


who works his 
and his hands some, 





To allow the bottom lands that 
have been enriched for many years 
by washings from the more elevated 
fields, to remain unproductive simply 
for the lack of drainage is one of the 
criminal wastes of which Southern 
farmers are guilty. 


7,EUREKA HAY RACK 


GUARANTEES a sound, sweet cure of 
Pea Vines, Soja Beans, Clover and Grass Hay, 
regardless ofthe weather. Insures against sua- 
burnt, sour, mean and worthless hay. 





Patented April 1907 


Throw the green hay on the rack as it’s cut, and 
your work ends. Insures your hay crop, and saves 
time, labor and money. Tested for two years- Write 
for special introductory terms on 1 dozen sam- 
ple racks. 


AGENTS! ©U***sitnanessonrt 


A greatopportunity. Get exclusive control of your 
county or township, by writing at once. 











Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘New Uixie’’ 

Good keepers and croppers. Practica'ly bug and 
blight proof. I made 970 bushels «n 5 1 2 acres 
planted July 14and 15 last year. Frice 75c per 
bushel, f. 0. b Claremont. Va., if ordered on or 
before June 15. J.M. HUGHES, Clar« mont, Va. 


Millet and Cane Seed 


We offer, subject to prior sale, two hundred bush- 
els of Japanese Millet or Billjon Dollar Grass, per 
bushel, $1.50; one thousand Bushels of Amber and 
Orange Cane Seed, per btishe!, £1.25, all f.c. b. 
Hickory, immediate shipment. 








HICKORY SEED C@Q., - Hickory, N. C. 
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GET LAND AND HOLD TO IT LIKE GRIM DEATH. 


That is the Advice That Should Be Given Every White Tenant 
Farmer in the South—Danger of Great Estates, Absentee Land- 
lordism, and a Dangerous Excess of Negro Tenants—Will the 


South Awake? 


By E. C. Branson, President State Normal School, Athens, Ga. 


. AY I VENTURE an answer to 
M the editorial inquiry in your 
Z issue of the 23rd inst.: “The 
Land of Opportunity—-Who Shall 
Possess It?” 

The increased average size «uf 
farms in the United States betwee» 
1880 and 1900; the rapid iiucrease 
of large estates, in many instance-s 
more than a million acres iu extent; 
the bare facts of farm tenancy, and 
what is more appalling, the alarm- 
ing increase of farm tenancy 
throughout the United States and 
especially in the South; the begin- 
nings of competitive rents among 
tenants for farm holdings, which 
will grow greater year by year to 
the destruction of the tenant classes, 
just as in Belgium, Treland, and 
England; the pressure of population 
in the United States (we will have 
nearly two hundred million people 
in the United States by the middle 
of the present century); the inev- 
itable rise of land values (farm 
lands alone increased six billion, one 
hundred million dollars between 
1900 and 1905), the commercializing 
of farm operations for dividends 
alone; the decay of farm life and 
farm operations under the tenant 
system; the decay of rural schools 
and churches; the high prices for 
farm products, along with the im- 
possibility of diversification, intensi- 
fication and rotation under the iron 
law of tenancy; the movement of 
country populations cityward, due to 
our rising industrial city civilization. 

All these things mean in the South 
that we are rapidly abandoning our 
rural regions to a tenant farm class 
and what is worse, to a negro tenant 
farm class, and that our agricultural 
regions once so abandoned are irre- 
vocably abandoned; that we are cre- 
ating in the South, and in America 
for that matter, a population of lack- 
lands and lack-alls who must be 
more transitory and migratory, with 
an interest in community life less 
and less abiding and loyal; that we 
are departing more and more from 
our only hope of economic safety 
and freedom: namely, small land 
holdings by independent owners. 

I love these plain people on the 
farms. I am of their sort. But I 
fear for them exceedingly, for their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren as the years go on. Our intelli- 
gent farmers need to be just as much 
concerned with the economic side of 
farm life as they are with the agri- 
cultural side. Our educators and 
statesmen will be obliged to consid- 
er all these matters quickly and 
wisely. Neither America nor the 
South is immune from the play of 
forces that have worked the destruc- 
tion of the farm classes of Ireland 
and Belgium. But on the other hand, 
these same forces intelligently un- 
derstood and directed may make of 
the farm regions of our Southland 
the agricultural paradise that we 
find in Holland and Denmark. It is 
time we were getting ready to an- 
Swer the prophetic inquiry: Choose 
this day which economic system ye 
will serve. We cannot delay an an- 
Swer to this question very much 
longer. If so, it will be too late. 
Our birthright will be forever gone. 

Now a direct answer to your ques- 
tion. When in one county of my 
State six men own one-third of the 
farm lands of the entire county; in 
another, one man one-third of the 
total farm acreage; in another, 





three men practically the entire 
county, and so on all over the State; 
when an Indiana company of farm- 
ers buys 21,000 acres of farm lands 
in the southwestern corner of the 
State, and another company 33,000 
acres in the southeastern corner, and 
when another company buys 100,000 
acres in the northern end; when two 
English aristocrats own 1,700,000 
acres of farm land in Florida; when 
two more aristocrats own 2,000,000 
acres in Mississippi, and a little 
bunch of aristocrats, 3,000,000 
acres in Texas, it seems to me that 
the people who are going to own our 
farm land in another generation or 
two will be people of sense, not 
necessarily people of heart. The 
man of sense will own all our South- 
ern farm lands, or nearly so, and 
we shall have a vast multitude of 
people scrambling for a _ footing 
upon land just as in other countries 
of the world; and then we shall 
have all the problems that educa- 
tion, religion, and statesmanship can 
deal with to the end of time. It 
ought to be unceasingly thundered 
into the ears of the farm class: 
“With all thy getting, get land.” 
And it is safe to say they will never 
do it as a great class until they get 
the necessary understanding of the 
profound drift of things to-day in 
American life. 

As long as the farm owners in 
the South find more difficulty in get- 
ting good tenants than tenants find 
in renting land, just so long are we 
reasonably free, here and _ there, 
from the devilish destructiveness of 
competitive tenant rents; just so 
long will the land owner be willing 
to sell and move out of his difficul- 
ties, and to sell at a reasonable priee 
to the people who have little money 
but a great ambition to own little 
farms of their own. 

But when in the general increase 
of population the scrambling for 
land runs up land values and rents 
as in other countries, then the eco- 
nomic end of the world will have 
come for the great masses of the 
people who ought to own land and 
live on it, but who have let their 
opportunities slip away from them. 

The high price of farm products, 
the sparseness of Southern popula- 
tion, the difficulties here and there 
of securing good tenants, and the 
cheapness of our land—all mean lit- 
erally that now is the day of salva- 
tion. If the poor man down South 
does not now own land or does not 
buy land, he may never have a 
chance again. 

Booker T. Washington sees this 
problem and he sees it with an un- 
canny kind of insight and foresight. 
He is preaching to the negroes every- 
where with all the power of his 
soul: ‘‘Get land and get it quick, and 
hold to it with the desperation of 
death.” And the negro is getting 
land in Georgia. He has nearly 
$70,000,000 worth of it, and has 
gotten it within the last 40 years. 

I do not believe that I am unduly 
alarmed when [ say that the 
thoughtful people of the South of 
every sort and kind need to wake 
up to fateful economic issues and 
their significance for the generations 
to come, because out of these are 
the very issues of our social life. 





The fireless cooker will enable your 
wife to go to church Sunday morning 
and still have dinner on time. Make 
one right away. 


DAIRYING CONSERVES SOIL FER- 
TILITY. 


A Ton of Corn Contains $6.50 Worth 
of Plant Food, a Ton of Butter 
Only 36 Cents Worth. 


In the densely populated countries 
of Europe dairying is the chief 
branch of agriculture because it has 
been found by actual experience 
that this branch of farming will 
furnish the greatest amount of nu- 
trients to supply humanity for the 
least amount of loss. Lands that 
were abandoned in European coun- 
tries eenturies ago have been made 
fertile again by dairy farming. We 
have illustrations in America where 
farms in the Atlantic States, which 
have been abandoned because of un- 
productiveness, have been taken up 
again recently, and with good dairy 
farming made as productive as they 
were in their original state. 

It has been ascertained that ap- 
proximately $8.35 worth of fertility 
is removed from the soil with the 
sale of every ton of wheat, while 
with every ton of corn. sold, ap- 
proximately $6.50 worth of fertility 
is lost to the soil; but in the case 
of dairying, where butter is made 
and where all of the by-products are 
fed to the pigs and calves, it is 
found that only 36 cents worth of 
fertiliily is removed with each ton 
of butter sold. The commercial 
value of a ton of wheat at 75 cents 
a bushel is approximately $24.75. 
The commercial value of a ton of 
butter at 25 cemts a pound is $500. 
For each $100 worth of wheat that 
is sold from the soil $34.50 worth 
of fertility is taken off the 
farm, but for every $100 worth of 
butter that is sold only 7 cents’ 
worth of fertility is removed from 
the soil. 

This vast difference between 
wheat farming and dairy is explain- 
ed in this way: Suppose a cow is 
fed a ration of cowpea hay and corn, 
both of which have been raised on 
the farm. The cow assimilates ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the fer- 
tilizing elements, the remaining 90 
per cent going back to the farm in 
the shape of manure. Of the 10 per 
cent of fertilizing elements that are 
removed by the cow, about three- 
fourths go to make milk and one- 
fourth goes to the maintenance of 
the body. In the case where butter 
is made on the farm and the milk is 
separated, its analysis shows that 
90 per cent of the fertilizing ele- 
ments of the whole milk is found in 
the skim milk; hence, cream and 
butter remove about 10 per cent of 
the whole amount. The skim milk 
is returned to the farmer and fed 
to the pigs and calves. These util- 
ize part of the material for building 
up the body and the urassimilated 
part passes on to fertilize the soil. 

JAS. E. DOWNING, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Kind of Dairymen the South 





Needs. 
We are not anxious that more 
bankers, merchants, professional 
men and city farmers’ establish 


dairies on farms of which they are 
non-residents; but we would like to 
see a much larger number of our 
young farmers, who are living and 
working on their farms, go into the 
dairy business as a branch of their 
regular family operations. These 
are the men who will succeed and 
stay in the business, and finally 
build up profitable herds of dairy 
cattle. The dairy cow is the cheap- 
est animal producer of human food 
and the greatest soil improver, and 
we should have more of her. 


Steel Wires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28, 
m{g. wheels % to¢in. tread. Ruggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tey 
Baggies £33; Hareess. 





@ WHEEL LS71 FREIGHT 5 PAIDN$8:7, 


.$5. Learn how te buy divect. Catalogue Pree. Repair 
Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrelle rres. i. | BOOB, Clacissati,O 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
ISEPARATORS 


ARE NOT ONLY THE 
BES! 


® but the cheapest in pro- 
A portion to actual capa- 
icity and actual life of 
tthe machines. 

@ «6 They are ina class 

# by themselves. 





mM The separator that 98°, 
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‘1 The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM BT. 


f NEW YORK MONTREAL 
re 42 E. MADISON 6T+ 44 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
: CHICAGO WINNIPEG 
ORUMM & SACRAMENTO BTS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Bo ae Sa Camel 


Dairy Suppiies ¥ 











DUNN MACHINERY CO. 
Catalogue ‘‘P F’’ 
Atlanta, Georgia 


54 Marietta Street, - - 


WATER 
WORKS 











REGISTERED DBUROC-JERSEYS 





Twenty-four Sows fo ir Herd Boars, Second 
only to Stanberry & Sons, of Newvort. Tenn, 
in number and breeding, in the South. Ohio 
Chief, Pilot Wonder. Top Notcher and all the 





Colonels represented in both boars and sows 
I have delivered and sold since Febuary Ist 
sixty pigs at ten dollars each. for July de- 
livery I offer 60 pigs from seven mature sows 
by N. C. Comm»dore 2443 and N. C. Col. 26087 
(a son of Tenn. Col, 2U665) ¢ 7.50 each un- 
registered; $85) each registered No order 
boozed ac these prices unless cash with order. 


First orders get first’shipment . 

W. A. THIGPEN, 
PROPRIETOR CEDAR GROVE FARM 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 
P.8.--SingleComb ?. J. Red Egos $1.25 for 15 











REGISTERED DUKOC-:‘ERSEY PIGS 


for sale at the right price. Hiche-t quality 
and most perfect type. Write us today. 


Sheffield Bees. Fox 1 Oakland, Tenn, 
Shropshire & Southdown Rem Lambs 


Large, growthy January fellows for June delivery. 
WM. LEA, -  - Selmer, Tenn 
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ws a Month Buys a Genuine 
KIMBALL ORGAN 


At factory prices. 


each organ. 





Free Music Instructions by our new diagram system 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


IF YOU WRITE US AT ONCE. You can now buy the famous Kim- 
ball Organs direct from the makers at factory prices. 
them to reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our extremely 
easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly and upward if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world, employing the 
largest capital, buying raw material in the greatest quantity for cash 
—the Kimball system of manufacturing and distributing positively 
saves you $20 to $50 on strictly first.class organs. 


If you want an organ at all you want a good one; a mere pretty case with no music in it will 
not do. Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory Prices and pay on conveniet terms. 


Send Today For Our Money Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 


Don’t think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition. 
a century of manufacturing experience. the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, 
and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan are your eafe-guards. i 
receiving greater organ value for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere. The 
most experienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal 
as the shrewdest trader who buysfrom us in person. 
by an expert on whose judgement you can rely. 
Write today for Free Kimball Catalogue. 


W. W. Kimball Co., 35 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 11]. [am 


We will send 





One-half 


They give you positive assurance of 


Your Kimball organ will be selected 
Stool and New Diagram System Free with 
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anyone, anywhere in the U.S 
a 


m bicycle. 


low TEN DAYS’ FREE TR 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 


hibit a sample 1910 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and 2 gg ae 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We 
. without a cent deposit in advance, 
TAL during whichtime you may ri i 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
icycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you wild 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the guai 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until yo 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 
ride and ex- 
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not be out one cent. 

We furnish the highest gradebicycles it is possible to make 

at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
rs behind your 

ju receive 








our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices aad remarhable special offer. 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 


We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices tes any other factory. Weare 


can make you, 


satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 

under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

oF SECOND HAND BICYCLES —2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
fa be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES, COASTER BRAK 


DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue b v J 
futeresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.c.2s, CHICAGO, ILL. 










when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 

DEALERS, ie can seil our bicycles 
ve 


BICYCLE 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices. 
fully ill d and ining a great fund of 

















The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 














Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- 
position. Takes premiums where- 
ever.exhibited. 








Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No. 1, for grinding feed, etc. 
giving perfect satisfaction. 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. 
DURABLE AND GUARANWEED. Write for full information and 
names of some of its friends—the users. 


W. C. Meadows Mili Co., Inc., - 
Sold by International Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga 
or any other agency of this Company. 


Thousands in daily use, 
{It is the only portable mill on 
IT 1s STRONG, 


Manufactured by 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 








Guaranteed Gold Bonds 


Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 


payable semi-annually. They are secured by first 

on real estate worth double amount of 
bonds, and are guaranteed by this company. Offer- 
ed in amounts of $100 to $10,000. 


Our book, “The 
Piedmont Way.” sent (free) upon request. Write 


today. Add PIEDMONT TRUST CO., 
ar Burlington, N. C. 
— Our book tells how to 
FISH catch dead loads of them 
where you failed the old- 


fashioned way. Write for it. We pay the 
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its pleasures and profits, is the 


BEEKEEPI N G theme of that excellent and hand- 


somely illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and falso send free a 64-page 
book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all 
who name this paper. THE A. I, ROOT CO., 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 30 bushels; corn, 7 bushels; 50 tree orch- 


| ard of apples, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 


| 


postage. Ten thousand satisfied users in| 


over thirty States. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO. 
Box 17 


depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
| and mild, see page 59, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
| No, 30”, copy free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 


Griffin, Ga. and Dallas, Tex. | Phila., Pa. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








“AS SOME MYSTERIOUS WANDERER OF THE SKIES." 


(Our human race, permitted once again after seventy-six years to view the famous comet now visi- 


ble in the evening skies, must find in its contemplation thoughts too profound for words. 


Strikingly 


apropos is this beautiful sonnet of a gifted Southern poet, Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard.) 


S SOME MYSTERIOUS 


wanderer of the skies, 


Emerging from the deeps of outer dark, 


Traces for once 
Of its stupendous curye, 


Out through some orbit veiled 


in human 


ken the are 


then swiftly flies 


in space, which lies 


Where no imagination may embark;— 


Some onward reaching track 
For all eternity beneath 
So comes the soul forth 
So clothed 
Then sinks 
What systems it hath seen 
What worlds shall 
Thou knowest, 


with mystery 


away 


blaze 
eternal 


moves 


that God did mark 


his eyes,— 


from creation’s vast; 


through mortal sight; 


into the Great Unknown. 

in all the past, 
upon its future flight, 
God, and Thou alone! 








HOME DRESSMAKING: No. 3—THE DRESSMAKER'S 
OUTFIT. 


Some of the Things the Dressmaker Needs—Don't Pay Two 


Prices for a Sewing 
Them Fit—Little 


Machine—Patterns and How to Make 
Details That Count. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


HE GREATEST obstacle to suc- 
T cessful sewing is lack of suit- 
able tools with which to do the 
work. A sewing machine of reliable 
make is of first importance in hand- 
ling the home dressmaking problem. 
There are a number of good makes 
of machines on the market. Those 
advertised in this paper are undoubt- 
edly reliable. The purchase of a 
machine from an agent with pay- 
ments in monthly or yearly install- 
ments in some cases may be justified, 
but fully twice the real value of the 
machine is paid when bought ‘‘on 
time.’’ Whenever and _ wherever 
practicable, money is used to better 
advantage when household articles 
are bought first hand direct from the 
makers. I have in use now a reliable 
make and design of sewing machine 
that was bought for $25 cash, which 
when sold ‘‘on time,” in $5 and $10 
payments, would cost $55. Perhaps 
there is no pratcice of our country 
people so fatal toe life and prosperity 
as the ‘“‘time’’ system of buying. 


Equipment That Saves Labor and 
Strain. 


The good machine must be sup- 
plemented with good needles for 
hand sewing and basting, also pins 
of good quality and make, fine and 
well pointed, two pairs of scissors, 
one with long sharp blades for ‘‘cut- 
ting out,’’ and the other of medium 
size, for snipping bastings and ma- 
chine stitches. Other necessary ar- 
ticles are: tape measure, pencils, 
chalk, tracing wheel, emery, and lap 
board. If the household sewing jus- 
tifies it, a cutting table is one of the 
greatest economies of strength and 
time. Some home dressmakers use 
the dining table, which is a fairly 
good substitute, others I have seen 
trying to use a bed, but the best and 
most skillful work can not be accom- 
plished with the bed as a substitute 
for a cutting table, to say nothing of 
the physical exhaustfon that would 
result from continued standing in 
this back-breaking position. An ideal 
cutting table may be easily construct- 
ed at home by joining two or more 
smoothly planed boards on the under 
side, the boards long enough to ac- 


commodate the cutting of dress 
skirts or one-piece garments. This 


table top may be laid upon a smaller 








table and used successfully, or bet- 
ter still, two supports or ‘“‘trestles’’ 
may be made of a height to accom- 
modate the worker, so that all cut- 
ting and designing may be done 
without unnecessary strain upon the 
muscles of the back. 

A good pressing board, and if pos- 
sible, a sleeve board, should be pro- 
vided. The ironing board should be 
well padded with smooth material, 
with its outside cover tightly stretch- 
ed, free from wrinkles, neatly and 
securely tacked. A dress form is a 
helpful adjunct to the home dress- 
maker, saving hours of standing 
“trying on’’ and fitting, but involves 
considerable outlay. A padded sleeve 
lining, however, is a possibility, and 
is very useful in making sleeves. 


Some Hints About Cutting Out. 


There are many makers of good 
reliable patterns. These patterns, if 
from a good dealer, make a study of 
the proportion of the figure as well 
as of fashionable art. A skirt pat- 
tern should be of the correct hip 
size, since it is easier to adjust waist 
than hip dimensions. To shorten a 
skirt pattern, make a fold in each 
gore, two-thirds the distance from 
the top, sufficient to reduce each 
piece to the required length. To 
lengthen the skirt, after pinning the 
pattern to the goods, cut around the 
top and two-thirds the distance along 
the sides of the gore, then unpin and 


draw the pattern down to the re- 
quired length and complete the cut- 
ting. Another plan for lengthening 


the pattern is to cut it in two, two- 
thirds the distance from the top, 
seeing to it that the proportions are 
maintained and that all seams are of 
the right length. 

The plain waist pattern is the 
foundation for any waist, and with a 
plain waist and plain skirt pattern 
a ideas of decoration and 
ornamentation may be easily worked 
out. Sigee paper patterns wear out 
quickly, after a waist and skirt have 
been well fitted it is a good plan to 
cut an exact pattern of cambric, 
tracing the seams and notching the 
parts, as are indicated in the model 
pattern. Always lay on the entire 
pattern before the scissors are put 
into the cloth. This gives an idea of 
just where each piece is to come out 


as basis, 
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and may possibly save material in 
a future purchase. Home-made gar- 
ments often bear the ear-mark of 
poor cutting. The irregularities of 
seams and twisted geres quickly show 
that the directions plainly given on 
all patterns, ‘“‘Lay the goods on the 
pattern so that the warp threads run 
in a line with the straight perfor- 
ations,” have not been adhered to. 
Perhaps this is so because the bed 
too often must serve as a cutting 
table. 

Don’t Be Afraid to Baste Too Much. 


The difficulty of putting garments 
together after they have been cut 
properly is often due to undue haste, 
lack of care in details. The appar- 
ently simple act of basting is of 
chief importance, particularly in the 
making of a waist. One need never 
be afraid of basting too much. Econ- 
omy of material, and possibly of 
time, in cutting may be practical, but 
extravagance in basting is justified 
by the finished product. Good sewing, 
good pressing, well finished ends and 
corners, lightness of touch, which 
holds the work without apparently 
touching it, thus giving to the finish- 
ed garment a fresh look—all these 
are important considerations. 

Garments often bear a careless, 
home-made look because they had not 
beer treated to thorough, effective 
pressing. Smooth, even seams, thor- 
oughly pressed, have much to do 
with the success of the work. 

A successful garment depends 
upon the skill with which the worker 
uses the tools of her craft, as well as 
the power of selection of what is 
beautiful, tasteful and appropriate. 
Those who wish to be economical 
never adopt extremes in cloth, color, 
or make. Extreme fashions are never 
lasting, and they are often rendered 
hideous by poor copyists. Periods of 
beautiful, dignified costume have 
been periods of beautiful needle- 
work. The introduction of the sew- 
ing machine, the great flood of fac- 
tory-made embroideries and _ laces, 
have supplanted too largely the 
simple hand-done decorations of an 
earlier period. No place is this con- 
trast so marked as in the clothing of 
babies and small children where 
there is frequently a violation of all 
that is really comfortable, health- 
ful and beautiful. 





Some Neglected Opportunities. 

Now, that I am in a city, I wonder 
why when I was in the country I did 
not appreciate its numerous advan- 
tages more—why I did not drive and 
ride horseback; why I did not learn 
to swim; why I did not make better 
use of the fruits and vegetables and 
other good things that I let go to 
waste, things that I realize now 
mean money. 

For example, only yesterday the 
Atheneum Hotel here advertised for 
two gallons of home-made fig pre- 
serves, offering a fabulous price. 
Well, that set me thinking. Why 
didn’t I preserve some of those figs 
and sell them to hotel people? Why 
don’t you do it, and coin money? 

Why didn’t I make gallons of fine 
unfermented fruit juices to sell? Why 
didn’t I gather more swamp lilies for 
Decoration Day, and take them to the 
soldiers’ graves myself? 

When I look back over all those 
lost opportunities—some of the gold- 
enest, according to Charles Lamb, I 
shall ever have—I can but wonder 
why I didn’t see them. 

SINCERBE. 





Said the bibulous gentleman who 
had been reading birth and death 
statistics: ‘“‘Do you know, James, 
every time I breathe, a man dies?’’ 

“Then,” said James, ‘“‘why don’t 
you chew cloves?’’—The MHouse- 
keeper. 





LESS MEAT AND MORE FRUIT. 

How More Attention to Diet Would 
Often Reduce Expenses and Pro- 
mote Health. 


To the recent article, “A Reform- 
ed Diet for Spring Days,’ by Lilian 
Brooks Gatlin, I wish to say 
‘““Amen!’”’ 

With meat never oftener than 
once a day, and in summer very 
rarely, fruit for nearly every meal, 
vegetables always for dinner, and 
breakfast almost wholly of cereals, 
we, a family of five, have not needed 
to consult a physician since we came 
to Virginia three years ago last De- 
cember. 

I should not like to say that any 
of my neighbors look underfed. But 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
many of them look wrongly fed. A 
few days ago I suggested to one who 
confided to me the prevailing ail- 
ments in her family, that less meat 
and more fruit might help. Almost 
indignantly the good lady assured 
me that they often had five cans of 
fruit open on her table at one time— 
and then no one would touch it, and 
she’d have to throw half of it out! 
My experience at her well-laden 
board convinced me of the truth of 
her statement. 

Her mistake was in method. One 
kind of fruit served at one meal 
would be more appetizing, and no 
other should be in sight. 

I have found canning a great aid. 
Not preserving, though that has its 
place. Jams, marmalades, etc., are 
fine for the school luncheons to make 
fruit instead of meat sandwiches, 
but cannot be used like canned fruit. 
Strawberries, cherries, peaches and 
apples sour, and sweet (the last 
stirred in sugar syrup whole with 
skin and stem on), at least one can 
for every day between late apples 
and early strawberry season for our 
family of five to seven. And snaps, 
lima beans, corn, tomatoes, peas, 
beets, and tomato juice with corn and 
plain tomato juice for all kinds of 
soups; about two cans for every day 
between late and early garden. Sweet 
and Irish potatoes and onions are 
stand-bys, and navy beans, baked 
after the Boston fashion, and served 
with that famous brown bread, make 
two nutritious meals each week. I 
make it a point never to have dinner 
like breakfast, nor supper like either 
meal, though the vegetables which 
were left for dinner are often accept- 
able cold for supper. 

A dinner of vegetables without 
meat—always some legume to pro- 
vide protein—-often have nuts for 
dessert, black walnuts from our own 
trees, which keep us a jolly hour 
around the table. Plain custards are 
much easier to make and far more 
wholesome than pies, and are as 
nutritious as meat. They also, as 
well as rice and tapioca creams, 
make nice desserts for meatless din- 
ners. But in summer, when cold 
sweet milk and _ buttermilk are 
abundant to provide protein, cold, 
ripe, raw fruits and melons make the 
most desirable of all desserts. Then 
should farmer families feast, as our 
city cousins who buy by the quarter 
pecks cannot dream of doing. 

If we think enough, we can feed 
our families better from the stand- 
point both of health and appetite, 
and cut that meat bill right in two 
or three. And if we break ourselves 
of the hot bread habit, and make 
light bread twice a week, we can put 
half the time our meals have requir- 
ed into the garden, and cut the doc- 
tor’s bill in four. 

MRS. J. C. NEWCOMER. 





If you would be successful, you 
must learn how to spend money as 
well as how to earn it. 





MARK TWAIN AS AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDITOR. 


How the Humorist Made a Farm 
Paper Interesting During the Reg- 
ular Editor’s Absence. 


Mark Twain never really edited 
a farm paper, but he wrote a story, 
just the same, telling of an imaginary 
experience along this line. 

The editor of the paper was sick 
and wanted a vacation. Mark agreed 
to fill his place while he took a rest, 
and the editor jumped at the offer. 

Of course, being a humorist, the 
new editor had to be funny, so he 
handed out to his readers such valu- 
able misinformation as this: 

“Turnips should never be pulled; 
it injures them. It is much better 
to send a boy up and let him shake 
the tree.’’ 

“The guano is a fine bird, but great 
care is necessary in rearing it. It 
should not be imported earlier than 
June or later than September. In 
the winter it should be kept in a 
warm place, where it can hatch out 
its young.’’ 

“Concerning the pumpkin.—This 
berry is a favorite with the natives 
of the interior of New England, who 
prefer it to the gooseberry for the 
making of fruit cake, and who like- 
wise give it the preference over the 
raspberry for feeding cows, as being 
more filling and fully as satisfying. 
The pumpkin is the only esculent of 
the orange family that will thrive in 
the North, except the gourd and one 
or two varieties of the squash. But 
the custom of planting it in the front 
yard with the shrubbery is fast going 
out of vogue, for it is now generally 
conceded that the pumpkin as a 
shade tree is a failure.” 

But just at this time the old editor 
came back, and his grief was great. 
He is supposed to have talked to his 
substitute in the following language: 

“This is a sad business—a very 
sad business. There is the mucilage 
bottle broken, and six panes of glass, 
and a spittoon and two candlesticks. 
But that is not the worst. The repu- 
tation of the paper is injured—and 
permanently, I fear. True, there 
never was such a call for the paper 
before, and it never sold such a large 
edition or soared to such celebrity— 
but does one want to be famous for 
lunacy and prosper upon the infirm- 
ities of his mind? My friend, 43 I 
am an honest man, the street out 
there is full of people, and others are 
roosting on the fences, waiting to get 
a glimpse of yoti, because they think 
you are crazy. And well they might. 
Your editorials are a disgrace to 
journalism. Why, what put it into 
your head that you could edit a 
paper of this nature? You do not 
seem to know the first rudiments of 
agriculture. You speak of a furrow 
and a harrow as being the same 
thing; you talk of the molting sea- 
son for cows, and you recommend the 
domestication of the polecat on ac- 
count of its playfulness and its ex- 
cellence as a ratter. Ah, heavens 
and earth, friend! If you had made 
the acquiring of ignorance the study 
of your life you could not have grad- 
uated with higher honor than you 
could today. I want you to throw up 
your situation and go. I want no 
more holiday—I could not enjoy it 
if I had it. Certainly not with you 
in my chair. Oh! why didn’t you tell 
me you didn’t know anything about 
agriculture?” 


GEM 


Georgia's greatest school of Shorthand, Bookkeep- 
ing and Business Training. The famous Byrne 
systems. We secure the position. Fill in and re- 
ceive free catalog. 


Se ee a ee ee eee ee ry 


Address 


Mark could only say that if he had 
been let alone he could have increas- 
ed the circulation of the paper 20,000 
in two weeks. ‘And I have given 
you the best class of readers that 
ever an agricultural paper had—not 
a farmer in it nor a solitary indi- 
vidual who could tell a watermelon 


tree from a peach vine to save his 
life.”’ 





A Live Paper for Teachers and a Live 
Paper for Farmers. 


I hope every teacher in North Car- 
olina will take North Carolina Edu- 
cation. If I can persuade all the 
teachers to read North Carolina Edu- 
cation, and all the farmers to read 
The Progressive Farmer, I shall feel 
that I have done good in Nash Coun- 
ty.—Robt. E. Ranson, Supt., Nash 
County, N. C., in North Carolina Edu- 
cation. 








He—Farewell, my darling; I hope 
you will remain true to me. 

She (through her tears) — I hope 
so too.—Fliegende Blaetter. 


INCORPORATED 


ONE of the best equipped schools in the South. 

Electric fans. Summer School Rates begin 
May 16th, and for a short time you can save from 
#9 to $15. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting 
and English. Write for Handsome Catalog and 
College Journal. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, N. C., OR 





CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
etc., by mail Send for Home Study Circular. 


VIRGINIA PHYSICIAN of standing in his pro- 
fession, desires to learn of an opening in a good 
farming community, accessible to Presbyterian 


Church. Physician, care Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. 





Send to J. W. Fry, Columbia, Tenn., postal 
cards filled with names and post office addresses, 
and to each name will be mailed free of charge 


“Story of Goodly Land.” 


























Millions of Dollars 


OF SOUTHERN MONEY 
ARE BEING SENT NORTH AND East ANNU- 
ALLY FOR INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


Not one single benefit more is received in 
return than is offered in the South by this 
company. 

You get the same protection and same bene- 
fits as you would by sending your money 
away. We guarantee as liberal policies, as 
expert management, and as good protection 
as you can get anywhere. 


WE ARE THE STRONGEST ORGANIZATION OF OUR 
KIND IN THE SOUTH. 


Attractive and Lucrative Contracts Offered 
Reliable Agents. 
Cut Out Coupon and Mail 70-day for Booklet 


Jetferson Standard Life Insurance 


Company 


Home Office: RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


E CAN’T MATCH human muscle against 
WW mule muscle or steam power and come out 
even; and we can’t expect to have the 
work stock we need until we begin raising it. 
That’s why our Horse and Mule Special next week 
will urge the raising of more and better horses as 
well as give valuable practical information to 
every horse owner. We could fill the whole issue 
with horse talk, but we must find room for our 
“$500 More a Year” and our corn-growing arti- 
cles, for another Massey story, and for some time- 
ly legume talk, in addition to the usual depart- 
ments. 
& 

“Give the boys a show.” That is good advice 
for every farmer to take. Mr. E. L. Vincent will 
have a little letter next week pointing out how it 
pays. We are trying to do it, too, as witness Mr. 
Martin’s article this week. Dr. Knapp has also 
promised us a letter especially to the boys, and 
others of the ablest Southern writers will help 
“Our Progressive Farmer Boys.’’ None of these 
letters, however, will be more interesting than 
those written by the boys themselves, and we 
shall have more of them. 

& 

What Mrs. Stevens says on the first Home Circle 
page about the purchase of sewing machines on 
the “‘long-time”’ plan from traveling agents is un- 
questionably true. Most things sold this way cost 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than they should. 
A young lady who used to sell sewing machines 
has just told us that the machine that sold for 
$46 cash was priced at $65 when sold on install- 
ments. This was a high-grade machine and sold 
in a store; those sold by traveling agents at $50 
to $60 are usually ‘such as should be bought for 
$30 or $35. And this is as true of other things 
as of sewing machines. 

& 

Dr. F. L. Stevens, the President of the American 


| efrective regulations to prevent the importation of 


plant diseases and insect pests. The plea of the 
society with the long name for legislation along 
this line is one in which farmers everywhere 
should join. Most of our worst insects and plant 
diseases came from other countries, and we have 
enough now without any new importations. 
& 

While The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is 
the only general farm paper in the South guaran- 
teeing its advertisers, we are glad to notice that 
one or two Farmers’ Union organs are adopting 
the same policy. We refer especially to The Far- 
mers’ Union News of Georgia, than which there is 
ne liver Union paper in the country. 





The People Must Control Water Powers. 


HE PEOPLE of the United States have not 
begun to appreciate the tremendous impor- 

tance of preserving their water powers—pre- 
serving them both in their full flow by means of 
forest preservation and also preserving them to 
the use of the people by preventing them from 
falling into the hands of a monopoly. The whole 
situation probably can not be better stated than 
in a paragraph from Mr. Roosevelt’s speech in 
Berlin, May 12th, and another paragraph from 
the New York Outlook of April 30. We reprint 
these two brief statements herewith and leave 
them with our readers until we discuss the matter 
at greater length. Mr. Roosevelt said: 


“The enormous and constantly increasing 
output of coal and iron necessarily means the 
approach of the day when our children’s chil- 
dren, or their children’s children, shall dwell 
in an ironless age—and, later on, in an age 
without coal—and will have to try to invent 
or develop new sources for the production of 
heat and use of energy. But as regards many 
another natural resource, scientific civiliza- 
tion teaches us how to preserve it through 
use. The best use of field and forest will 
leave them decade by decade, century by cen- 
tury, more fruitful; and we have barely be- 
gun to see the indestructible power than 
comes from harnessed water.’’ 


The paragraph from the New York Outlook to 
which we referred is as follows: 


“The men who will control the water pow- 
er of the United States will control American 
industry. The fuel that makes the steam 
that drives the machinery of manufacture and 
transportation can be exhausted. The water 
which c.n be used to drive such machinery 
need never be exhausted, for it is continuous- 
ly renewed. Whoever, therefore, gets con- 
trol of water power will possess the future 
substifute for fuel which will be of perma- 
nent and undiminishable value.” 





Progressive County Papers. 


are called. 

flere before us, for example, is a copy of the 
Oxford, N. C., Ledger. On page 1 is an article 
booming a three-day school conducted by A. & M. 
College experts, and another article on the farm 
demonstration work in the county; on page 2 
is a report of a big corn yield and how it was 
made; on page 4 is an article urging the establish- 
ment of an experiment farm, another article ad- 
vocating the proposed plan for a county agricul- 
tural society, and another article in appreciation 





Phytopathological Society, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that a new disease of potatoes and 
one of the white pine have lately been introduced 
into this country. These diseases may do small 
harm or great—no one knows. The point is, 


that neither the United States nor Canada has any 


of the work of County Superintendent Webb in 
; promoting the organization of boys’ corn clubs. 
} It happens that the next paper we pick up is 


; ample of the new type of constructive Southern 


the Farmville, Va., Herald, another excellent ex- 





y HERE IS HARDLY any more gratifying de- 
velopment in the South to-day than the ten- 
dency of our newspapers to give less atten- 

tion to far-away issues and theories and more at- 

tention to the big, vital, throbbing problems of 
building up the counties and town in which they 
are located—-the God-given tasks to which they 


Virginia’s efficient State Health Officer, Dr. Ennion 
G. Williams; side by side is an article on corn 








club work in the county; in the fourth column is a 
report of a dairy institute; on page 2 we read 
of the organization of a local anti-tuberculosis 
league; and on page 6 is an account of a meeting 
called to secure funds for a town library. 

It is such work as this that is going to send the 
South bounding ahead of all its competitors in 
the great twentieth century struggle for suprem- 
acy. There is a place for politics in the local pa- 
per, but its first duty is to fight for the upbuilding 
of the county by means of better schools, better 
roads, better farming, and better sanitation. 





The Next Step in Civilization. 


S THIS ISSUE of The Progressive Farmer 
Aa Gazette goes to press schools in all parts 
of America are celebrating ‘‘Peace Day.” 
In view of the enormous burden of taxation im- 
posed upon the American people for war purposes, 
it is high time indeed for our people to join to- 
gether in pushing forward to the next great step 
in civilization—the establishment of a potent and 
authoritative Supreme Court of Nations to settle 
disputes between peoples just as for centuries we 
have had courts to settle disputes between indi- 
vidus. In this connection we reprint herewith 
perhaps the strongest peace poem of recent years 
-—Richard Le Gallienne’s newly-published ‘“‘War”: 


War 

I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 

Wet eyes of widows and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching feet, 
For yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 

The tears fill my astonished eyes 

And my full heart is like to break, 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers make. 


O it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe. 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 

O snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is. 





Did you read that article on “Farm Buttermak- 
ing” last week? If not, you’d better look it up right 
now. We have more coming along the same line, 
but it can not be said too often*that the lack of 
cleanliness is the great cause of the poor quality 
of most farm butter. Two other great causes 
are too long churning and too sour cream. 





A Thought for the Week. 





O CITIZEN of a civilized nation is permit- 
ted to-day to wage war against his fellow- 
citizen or to redress his own wrongs, real 

or fancied. Even if insulted, he can legally use 
force only sufficient to protect himself; then the 
law steps in, and administers punishment to the 
aggressor based upon evidence. Hence, if a citi- 
zen attempts to sit as judge in his own cause or to 
redress his wrongs in case of dispute with anoth- 
er, he breaks the law. Now, nations being only 
aggregations of individuals, why should they be 
permitted to wage war against other nations, 
when, if all were classed as citizens of one nation, 
they would be denied this right of war and would 
have to subject themselves to the reign of law? 
Not long can this continue to commend itself to 
the judgment of intelligent men.—Andrew Car- 





uewspapers. Its first article reports a lecture by 





negie, in Century Magazine for June, 1910. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST.—IL 


CLARENCE POE. 











Madison, Wisconsin. (Editorial Correspon- 
dence).—It’s a beautiful country between here 
and Chicago. Not only are all the farm homes 
painted, but all the barns are painted, too,—and 
paint on the house is almost as cheerful as a smile 
on the face. With our increasing prosperity in the 
South it’s a shame that we haven’t more painted 
houses—and barns, too,—in the country. It 
pays, and it makes you prouder of your farm 
and prouder of your neighborhood. I should 
hate for a Western traveler to come down and 
see our backwardness in this respect. 


st 


Most of the farm dwellings in this Wisconsin- 
Illinois territory are, of course, much prettier 
than our average farm homes in the South; well 
designed two-story buildings, tastefully painted; 
but the dominant feature of the farm landscape 
are the big red barns, usually about twice or 
three times as big as the dwelling itself. And it 
is unfortunately true that the barns are in some 
cases better equipped than the homes. One farm- 
er out here has electric lights in his barn, and 
burns kerosene in his house! 

In other words, the farm woman is the most 
neglected factor in the whole rural problem out 
here, as she is in too many other sections. The 
institutes for farmers’ wives, which Dr. Butler 
started in North Carolina, have proved one of the 
most effective means of popularizing improved 
methods in the home as well as on the farm, and 
I shall not let up in my efforts until every other 
Southern State does as well, or better, by the 
farm women than North Carolina has been doing. 
Then there ought to be free bulletins of all kinds 
for the farmer’s wife as well as for the farmer, 
and certainly any farmer ought to be ostracized 
who does not get improved, labor-saving conven- 
iences for his wife as fast as he gets them for 
his own work. For example, I have been dis- 
tressed to hear out here in the West that an ad- 
vertisement of a washing machine to lighten the 
house work will not make half so many sales as 
an ad. of some labor-saving farm tool for the man 
himself. These things ought not so to be. 

Where the farm woman’s work is lightened by 
labor-saving conveniences and where she is study- 
ing her work and is trying to learn about foods 
and food values, sanitation, and also about how to 
make the most splendid examples of physical and 
moral manhood and womanhood out of her child- 
ren—well, she has a chance to find ten times as 
much joy and sweetness in life as the wealthy 
society woman in town who fritters her time away 
on matters of no more importance than how to 
play bridge or how to deck her body a little dif- 
ferently to-day from what she did yesterday. It 
seems to me that I should as lief not live at all 


as to reproach my Creator with a life wasted in 
such aimlessness. 
eo 

At the bottom of most of our rural problems 
is the fundamental trouble of rural isolation. If 
we can bring farmers nearer together, we shall do 
more than we can do in any other way to stop 
the drift to towns where living is twice as hard as 
itis in the country. Only yesterday a professor in 
Chicago University, whose special study is im- 
proving the conditions of poverty-stricken people, 
declared that poverty is solely a city problem. 
Compared with the vast number of city destitute 
and half-starving, the number of hopelessly poor 
in the country is insignificant. 

Our problem, then, is to see if we cannot pro- 
vide in the country better advantages for social 
contact as well as better financial returns. Out 
here in Wisconsin one of the most important fac- 





tors has been the rural telephone. The women 
chat with each other at night, after the day’s 
work is done. No matter how bad the roads or 
how busy the horses, Mrs. Farmer Jones can talk 
with her sister ten or twenty miles away just as 
if they were face to face. The farmers, too, own 
the lines in most cases—putting up their own 
poles and stringing their own wire, a co-operative 
company controlling the system. Usually each 
farmer has one share of stock for each ’phone he 
uses, and the average cost per ’phone on these 
party lines is only about $5 a year. 
& 

But what we of the South need most to consider 
is the big fact pointed out by Dean Russell of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, namely, that iso- 
lation is admittedly the crux of the rural prob- 
lem, and that the solution lies in smaller farms, 
bringing the people closer together. When we get 
all our farmers educated, each man owning his 
own farm of 40 to 80 acres, intensively cultivated, 
we shall have about the finest democracy that 
the world has ever known. 

Of course, our problem in the South is harder, 
because for social purposes only members of one’s 
Own race count. If there are 40 persons on a 
square mile, and one-half of them are negroes, so- 
cially considered, it is the same as if the section 
had only 20 persons pers quare mile. This is one 
reason why our Southern white people must wel- 
come immigration from the North and West. The 
Iarmers’ Union has acted wisely in discouraging 
indiscriminate European immigration, but these 
hustling, enterprising Western farmers will do us 
good if they come to us. They will get us to us- 
ing more two- and three-horse plows, for example, 
and immigration of this sort must be our main 
hope in relieving the tenseness of our race prob- 
lem. So long as the proportion of negroes is as 
large as it is now, neither race can do as well as 
it ought, and there is great encouragement in the 
fact that while our negro population will grow 
only by their actual increase, our white popula- 
tion will grow by their natural increase plus a 
great immigration. 

For this immigration is bound to come South— 
just as surely as water seeks its level. Land is 
cheaper in the South—one-half to one-third the 
price of land of the same fertility in the West— 
and the climate is better. A man of distinction, 
who was in western Canada a few months ago and 
then visited Texas, says land in Texas is worth 
only one-third as much as in the Canadian wheat 
country, although the Camadian wheat settler 
must be watchful not to get snowbound and starve 
to death in winter. Right here in Wisconsin the 
snow was seven feet deep this winter and you 
couldn’t see the ground from December to the 1st 
of March. ‘Its too cold up there for me,’ an 
Iowa man who had come to Arkansas, told me the 
other day. “I wouldn’t go back if they gave me 
a farm.’’ This cold, moreover, is not a matter 
of personal comfort alone, but with forests too 
scarce to supply firewood and coal at $9 a ton to 
haul from the nearest railroad station, it cuts a 
big hole in farm profits when the farmer and his 
family alone are considered. But there is the 
stock, too—and everybody knows that stock in 
cold weather must consume a certain quantity of 
food simply to keep up animal heat. 

What money the Western farmer would give for 
our long growing season, for the great variety of 
crops for hogs and cattle we can grow nearly all 
the year round, and for the succession of vege- 
tables our gardens can furnish—opportunities that 
we in our blindness are too often content to throw 
away! 

(Continued next week.) 





“What’s The News?” 




















The Week's Happenings. 


HE METHODIST Conference at Asheville, 
N. C., has steadily refused to make any 
changes of note in church government or 
regulation. The principal matters of interest have 
been the control of Vanderbilt University, which 
remains with the Church, and the election of 
seven bishops. These are: Dr. Collins Denby, of 
‘Tennessee; Dr. John C. Kilgo, of North Car- 
olina; Dr. W. B. Murrah, of Mississippi; Dr. W. 
R. Lambuth, of Tennessee; Dr. R. G. Waterhouse, 
of Virginia; Dr. E. D. Mouzon, of Texas; Dr. 
James H. McCoy, of Alabama. The Conference 
voted in favor of a resolution changing the name 
from Methodist Episcopal Church South, to the 
Methodist Church, but it was vetoed by the Bish- 
ops. Dr. Thomas N. Ivey, editor of the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, was elected editor of the Nash- 
ville Advocate, the official organ of the Church. 


The Ballinger investigation has at length been 
finished, but the committee has not reported at 
the time of our going to press. While it is prob- 
able that the committee will report in favor of the 
Secretary, enough has been shown to make it clear 
that his conservation policies are very differ- 
ent from those of Mr. Roosevelt. His presence 
in the Cabinet certainly adds nothing to the 
strength of Mr. Taft’s administration, and the 
President himself has been drawn into the matter 
by the statement of a stenographer that his (the 
President’s) review of the case last fall was really 
prepared by one Lawler, an assistant in the Attor- 
ney- General’s office. Secretary Ballinger had vir- 
tually denied the existence of the paper prepared 
by Lawler, but President Taft acknowledged hav- 
ing read it in making his decision in the matter, 
though he used only one or two paragraphs in his 
public statement. We hope to review the case 
more fully when the committee makes its report. 


Both House and Senate have tacked on to the 
administration railroad bill amendments designed 
to prevent the charging of more for a short haul 
than for a longer one over the same line. The 
amendments are very different, however, and it 
is decidedly uncertain what the shape of the bill 
will be when it finally becomes law. 


Tha Senate has adopted the House provision for 
two battleships costing $15,000,000 each. Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, introduced a resolution mak- 
ing an appropriation for the establishment of an 


international court to settle disputes between na- 
tions. 


King Edward was buried with great ceremony 
last Friday. The English Catholics are making 
a great effort to have the old clause reflecting on 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Pope omitted 
from the coronation oath. The new King is said 
to favor the change. 


Five thousand Democrats from all over the 
State met at Nashville, Tenn., on the 18th and se- 
lected a complete State judicial ticket in oppo- 
sition to the one that will be named in June by 
Governor Patterson and the regular organization. 


It is now regarded as certain that some sort of 
savings hank bill will be passed by Congress. The 
parcels post will come only when the demand for 


it becomes too strong for the express companies 
to resist. 


A new order for the expulsion of the Jews from 
all except the frontier provinces of Russia has 
been promulgated. June 14 is the date fixed and 
100,000 people will have to leave their homes. 


The Southern Baptist Convention at Baltimore 
refused to enter into any arrangement whatever 


for co-operation with Northern Baptists in home 
missionary work. 


Hard fought campaigns are in progress between 
the conservative and the insurgent Republicans 
in most of the Northwestern States. 


In Norway municipal suffrage has been granted 


to women over 25. There will be half a million 
female voters. 
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BILTMOKE JERSEYS 


Three Jersey Heifer Calves 
Three Jersey Bull Calves 








(All Good Ones) still 
unsold on our list. 





Don’t Miss this Opportunity 
to get a Biltmore Jersey. 


BILTMORE STOCK" FARM 


LTMORE, N. 


Sunnyside Berkshires 


All the Boars sold. Still have 10 or 12 Sows 3% 
months old. They are sired by my great Premier 
bears and out of the best sows I ever owned. No 
better blood or breeding in the country. Alsoa 
few choice Gilts ready to be bred. Prices reason- 
able for this class of a 


Ww. R, WALKER, 


D. S. Polled Durham Cattle 


HORNLESS SHORT-HORNS 
Two 2500 Ib. Bulls at head of herd. Young stock 


of both sexes on hand. Pairs not akin, any age 
under 8 years. Write your wants. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Come to see us. : 
Versailles, Ky. 


A. S. & B. Edwards, 
Gilder “Farm Registered Poland “China 
Pigs. 

















Union, Ss. c. 


Ww. T. AUSTIN, 


Simpsonville, S. C. 
HOGS | AND SHEEP 
Poland China Pigs and Shropshire Sheep. Good 


Sa, 
BROWN, 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, :: Greenshoro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has tp selling Angus for the present for the 

reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age nae batt on oT place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - -  Byrdville, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
1HOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 














Lees Premier 8rd. Costing pin Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale, 





HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
ENDLETON, 8S. C. 





6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premi 
We. have a tow 
tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE D. 


P. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
= in low. 
page bull calves 
ALE STOCK FARMS, 


Hogs. *Cholee Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
HARRIS, Proprietor. 

ANGUS BULLS to offer at attrac- 
JEFFERSONTON, va. 

Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. 








SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 























How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








THE BREEDS AND TYPES OF HOGS. 


The Characteristics of the “Lard” 
the Bacon Hog is Adapted to Southern 


That 


and “Bacon” Types—Why 


Conditions — Names 


Serve Only to Mislead or Confuse. 


Tait Butler. 


HE ACCEPTED form of the 
{\ meat-producing animal carries 

straight and parallel lines. In 
other words, the top and bottom 
lines should be straight and as near- 
ly parallel as possible. A straight- 
edge placed along the sides should 
touch throughout the length of the 
animal and the width should be the 
same behind as at the shoulders and 
in the center of the body. The rec- 
tangular or box-shape is the ideal, 
and the nearer the meat-producing 
animal approaches in general outline 
a parallelogram, the nearer it ap- 
proaches perfection in this particu- 
lar. 

On the large markets 
country hogs are divided 
or 12 ‘‘classes;’’ several of these 
again into ‘“‘sub-classes’’ and of 
these there are two or three differ- 
ent ‘‘grades.”’ 

The various breeds of hogs are 
generally classed as of two general 
and more or less distinct types. One 
is distinctly American and its best 
development is seen in the great 
corn-growing States of the Central 
North. It is generally spoken of as 
the “fat hog’’ or ‘‘lard’”’ type. This 
is the broad-backed, short-legged, 
compact, fat hog, most common on 
our markets. The other is charac- 
terized by longer, deeper, thinner 
bodies, longer legs and less fat. It 
is known as the ‘“‘bacon”’ type. 


of this 
into 10 


The Two Types of Hogs. 


The lard type is much more com- 
mon, answering no doubt market de- 
mands, for it must be admitfed that 
the market demand for the bacon 
type has not been of such a nature 
as to draw our breeders from the 
lard type, which naturally results 
from the character of the feed used 
in the great hog growing sections of 
the United States. 

The demand for the bacon type, 
however, is said to be increasing and 
we may possibly look for a gradual 
change in the selection and feeding 
of our hogs which will tend more 
towards the development of the ba- 
con type. It would appear from the 
peculiar conditions existing in the 
South that the bacon type must be- 
come more popular, but up to the 
present breeds of the lard type are 
very generally selected by Southern 
farmers who seek to improve their 
hog stock. There are several rea- 
sons why the bacon breeds are espe- 
cially adapted to the conditions ex- 
isting in the South. First, our na- 
tive stock, and to a certain extent 
our methods of raising hogs, tend to 
the bacon type. Second, corn, the 
chief feed used in developing the 
lard hog, is too high-priced for 
profitable pork production; but our 
facilities for producing nitrogenous 
hog feeds, which tend to the devel- 
opment of a lean type of hog, are 
unsurpassed. The hogs of the South 
should be grown chiefly on such 
crops as cowpeas, soy beans and pea- 
nuts and these tend to the produc- 
tion of lean meat or the bacon type. 
Third, most of the hogs grown in 
the South are used for home or farm 
consumption and-the bacon type 
produces a better quality of meat 
with less lard. Right here is one 
Southern condition requiring the fat 
hog. We are very much larger con- 


(This is article No. 19 in this series, ““How to 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 





sumers of lard than any other sec- 
tion of the country and this may, in 
a measure, account for our desire 
for large, over-fat hogs. In view of 
the facts that our native stock and 
our feeds tend to the production of 
the lean meat type and most of the 
pork is used on the farm, it would 
appear that the bacon hog would 
better suit our needs, for cottonseed 
oil, a local product, may wisely take 
the place of much of the lard now 
used. 

Lard Type Breeds.—The most 
popular breeds of the lard or fat 
hog type are the Poland China, Du- 
roc-Jersey, Berkshire and Chester 
White. The Essex, a small but 
strictly lard type breed was at one 
time quite popular in the South, and 
still finds favor with many Southern 
farmers. 

Bacon Type Breeds.—The Tam- 
worth and large Yorkshire are two 
popular breeds of the bacon type. 
A certain type of the Berkshire, 
when properly fed, also makes a 
very satisfactory type of bacon hog. 
The Hampshires (Thin Rinds) also 
have many of the characteristics of 
the bacon type. 


Misleading Names Given Different 
Breeds. 


The hog responds quickly to the 
intelligent will of the breeder and 
feeder, and by proper selection of 
breeding animals and suitable feed- 
ing the bacon type may, in a few 
years, be developed from any of the 
breeds now in use in this country. 
There is still much lack of informa- 
tion among Southern farmers re- 
garding the characteristics of the 
different breeds of hogs and also re- 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


10 growthy Boars, 3 to 4 mos, old; weigh 75 to 100 
Ibs. The pick of 50 spring pigs, from large litters. 
Out of 800 Ib. boar, at $15 each. 


C. E. VANCE, - Calhoun, Ga. 


HILL CREST FARM 


Has Two Months Old 
Berkshire Boar Pigs 


For Sale During May and June 


We sell only the best we have for 
breeding, selling all those which are 
not perfectly marked for pork. We 
are keeping all sows for our own 
breeding. Price, while they last, 
$10.00 each, including registration. 


H. A. PAGE, JR., 


Aberdeen, - - North Carolina. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian oo Dy pwd greatest laying 


fowl on ore 
H STANBERY. % SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Cars" = SP eee nee a Tennessee. 











Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


A fine lot of Brood Mares, Fillies, and young 
Stallions, Percheron and Belgian. . 

A. ALEXANDER & CO.. 
Augusta County, - 2 - se - = Harriston, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Figs. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April — All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. Write for pri 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO.. Mulberry, Tenn. 


GUERNSEY S 
High grade Bull and Heifer Calves for sale. 


Mrs FRelen Donnelly, 
“MEADOW RIDGE FARM” - Manitowoc, Wis. 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality, 


W. Watson, 
Petersburg, Va, 


STERLING STOCK FARM, - 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from, 


JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION CITY, Ky, 


Branch a8 Rocky Mount, N. C., 
A M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman, 


HORSE FEED 


Most people agree that corn and oats are the 
natural and proper feed for horses and mules. 
But cotton planters rarely raise enough grain to 
feed all the year round. Local grain naturally be- 
comes scarce and high in the summer when all 
want to buy. 

Believing it possible to compound a perfectly 
balanced feed, using the Southern planters’ own 
ingredients, we have expended much time and 
money in laboratory and stable experiments to 
arrive at correct and scientific r2sults. We have 
finally attained these results, and now offer to the 
Southern planter a most excellent horse and mule 
feed, guaranteed to be equal, pound for pound, to 
the best oats. We call this feed 


SCOCOTES— 


that is, Southern Cotton Oil Company oats, com- 
pound, or artificial oats, if you please. 

The chemical analysis of Scocotes is exactly the 
same as natural oats. The feeding results are 
actually better, because Scocotes is more digestible 
than natural oats. 

There is another very important reason why 
Scocotes preduces better results than corn or oats 
—the animal gets it all. No one is tempted to 
steal the feed for human use. 

Scocotes contains selected sound cottonseed 
meal, cracked corn, rice bran, finely ground pea- 
vine hay and New Orleans molasses, 

There is never any scarcity of Scocotes. We 
are in position to deliver any quantity at any time 
at prices always less than oats. Our present price 
is $35 per ton delivered at any railroad station in 
the South. This is at least $5 per ton cheaper 
than oats. We solicit trial orders of oneton. If 
your dealer does not handle Scocotes, remit $35 to 
us. Weare ready to make immediate shipments. 

After trying Scocotes, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every respect, we will immediately re- 
fund the money. Our financial responsibility is 
unquestioned. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL SOMP’Y, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prac- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we will 
pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL VANIA 

The School of Veterinary Medicine 
offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the recognition, prevention and treatment 
of diseases. For catalog address LOUIS A. 
KLEIN, Dean, 3°th Street and Woodland. Ave., 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oak Grove Farm Berkshires 


Bred Under the Supervision of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Department is developing a pure bred herd of Berkshire Hogs, the equal of anything in the 
country. Only the choicest individaals from the most fashionable strains are used for breeding pur- 
poses. We will have a number of pigs for sale out of very prolific sows by such boars as Masterhood 
8th, a son of Masterpiece, Lord Charmer B., Baron Premier 55 and Clemson Premier, (the finest in- 
dividual in the South today.) Only superior individuals are shipped as we desire to send out nothing 


that will not make good in the very best herds, all culls go to the pork barrel. 


will please file applications at an early date. 


Those desiring pigs 


Three Jersey Bull Calves for sale at $15.00 each. 





ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
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garding the correct names of these 
preeds. For instance, that old and 
well known breed, the Berkshire, is 
frequently spoken of as English 
Berkshire, Large English Berkshire, 
or Black English Berkshire. Or 
perhaps “‘large-boned Berkshire” or 
“small-boned Berkshire.” The cor- 
rect name is Berkshire and the use 
of any or all of these adjectives con- 
veys no additional information, It 
does, however, at once mark the 
user of these incorrect and useless 
extra names as one unfamiliar with 
the name of the breed as spoken by 
up-to-date stockmen. 

To some extent, the use of “big- 
boned’ is excusable among the gen- 
eral farming classes, for certain 
breeders, through a desire to indi- 
cate that they are breeding a large 
type of hog, speak of them as if they 
were a distinct and well established 
class of the Berkshire breed. As a 
matter of fact, however, there do 
not exist two distinct classes of 
Berkshires, which can be correctly 
spoken of as large and small-boned 
Berkshires. Some Berkshires have 
larger bones and are of a larger type 
than others, but these differences ap- 
ply only to individuals, and are not 
well fixed and do not characterize 
a special class or family of Berk- 
shires. 

The same observations apply to 
the Poland China breed, which was 
at one time among our largest 
breeds, but is now among the small- 
est of our medium-sized breeds. A 
reaction in favor of the larger hog 
has lead those having a large type 
of Poland China to speak of them 
as ‘“large-boned Poland Chinas.” 
The breed is not divided into large 
and small-boned classes, distinctly 
marked or separated. 

Probably the breed name which is 
most frequently used incorrectly is 
the Duroc-Jersey. There is no pure 
breed of hogs now in_ existence 
known as the “Duroc” or the ‘‘Jer- 
sey,’ or the ‘Jersey Red’’ or the 
“Red Jersey.”’ The correct name is 
Duroc-Jersey. 

Chester White is the correct name 
of the most popular of the American 
White breeds. It is not ‘‘White 
Chester.’’ 

The “O. I. C.” is a family of the 
Chester White, and not a distinct 


Tools That Stand Strain 


A good tool must have elasticity 


temper—that’s a ‘‘tool fact’? few think of. 


A stiff, unyielding fork or hoe is a back breaker and 
A well balanced, springy fork or hoe relieves 


slow worker. 
muscle-strain and carries more load. 


| KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools are full of spring. Not weak or easily bent, but “‘lively.”? They 
yield a little at the first pull, then recover and help to lift 


by their own springiness. 


The Keen Kutter guarantee means elasticity, proper 
temper, right angle, shape, 
weight, and size, or your 
money comes back. 

Besides farming tools, the 
Keen Kutter line includes 
everything for shop work, 
and shears, pocket- 
knives, razors, and 
table cutlery. 
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breed. 
proved Chester, and while in com- 
mon use and a separate record and 
registry is maintained for them, they 
are not recognized as a pure breed 
distinct from the Chester White. 

In our next article we shall point 
out the chief characteristics of the 
various breeds. 





Milk Goats. 


Messrs. Editors: Some two years 
ago I secured from Mr. B. H. Van 
Raub, of San Antonio, Texas, a trio 
of Spanish Maltese milk goats, and 
from them am building up a fine 
herd of grades as well as a herd of 
pure-breds. 

In my opinion pure-bred bucks 
crossed on well selected does will 
produce hardier and equally as good 
milkers as the pure-bred. 

To those who are interested, write 
to the Department of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Animal Industry) for 
Bulletin, No. 68, which will give all 
necessary information concerning 
them. Mr. W. A. Shafer, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is Secretary of the Milk 
Goat Record Association of America 
and he will doubtless furnish all in- 
formation at hand. 

The importaticns of pure Swiss 
goats have been few and they are, in 
consequence, very high. The milk 
from these cleanly, healthly little 
animals is far superior to cow’s milk 
and it agrees wonderfully with in- 
valids. W. C. BRYANT, M.D. 

Camp Yonah, Ga. 





Two New Books for Dairymen. 

“Questions and Answers on But- 
termaking,”’ by Chas. A. Publow, and 
“Questions and Answers on Milk and 
Milk Testing,’ by Chas. A. Publow 
and H. C. Troy, are two new books 
of interest and value to the dairy- 
man. They are both written cate- 
chism fashion, and practically any 
question which the beginner may 
wish to ask on the subjects embrac- 
ed in their titles will be found an- 
swered in them. They are espe- 
cially adapted to the use of dairy 
students, but will also be found of 
great value by the dairyman and 
farmer. Both books are published 
by the Orange Judd Co., and may be 
had from this office at the publishers’ 





price, 50 cents each. 


**The Recollection of 

\ } Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is 

Forgotten.’ 


i Mark Registered, 
NSN E. C. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





as well as proper 
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and Why You Should Be Wil 


Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
readers to think about for some 
five years. I have written what I 
believed, from my experience, would 
be helpful to my 
readers. Some- 
thing I have tried 
each time to pre- 
sent that would 
make life on the 
farms of the 
South a little 
more hopeful, 
more bright, more 
beautiful, more re- 
munerative, and 
that would tend to make for the 
farmer a broader life, and for his 
business its proper place among the 
great businesses of the world. 

I have answered personally hun- 
dreds—I would be well within the 
bounds of truth should I say thou- 
sands—of letters. This has taker 
time, often it has been time that I 
should have spent in sleep, but it 
has been given gladly because of the 
hope that I was helping the great 
cause of improved agriculture along. 
Now, why am [I telling you this? 
Simply because I am going to ask of 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
readers a very great favor, not for 
myself, but for the agriculture of 
our Southland. I am convinced from 
what I have seen and heard over 
much of our country that this farm 
journal is one of the very few great- 
est forces that are responsible for 
the farming revolution that is just 
fairly started in our land and which 
is eventually to make of the South 
one of the richest sections of the 
world, the richest not only in dol- 
lars, but in citizenship. This I be- 
lieve to be one of the greatest move- 
ments of any kind under way in the 
world '_ to-day. This Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette force is 100,000 
strong to-day. The favor I am ask- 
ing of you, my reader, is that you 
just double this force within the 
months that are left of this year 
1910, that you send forward one- 
fourth of this force within the 
month of June—June, the bride’s 
month, a fitting time, it seems to 


I HAVE BEEN writing things for 


MR. A. L. FRENCH. 


the great Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette Family ‘‘until death do 
them part. 

A great many men and women er- 
gaged in other businesses than farm- 
ing read The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. This is written to them 
as well as to farmer readers. You 
are all interested in this great force 
that is making for better homes and 
citizenship in our land and I am ex- 
pecting every one of you to do his 
duty. You know how the thing is 
done: you are business folks, you 
understand that the thing to do is 
to take your copy of the paper in 
your pocket and when you meet one 
of your farmer friends who is not a 
reader, take him to one side and 
say to him: “John, here is the guide 
to better farming in our county. The 
men who write for are ‘is-ers,’ and 


How a Little Work on the Part of Every Reader 
sult in the Making of the Greatest Farm Paper Ever Known, 


me, to join 25,000 subscribers to}. 


MR. FRENCH ASKS A FAVOR. 


Would Re-- 
ling to Do Your Part. 


ly shall not ask you in vain. This 
is only a little effort I am asking 
of you—just to go out and secure 
one recruit each. The editor doesn’t 
know I am writing this to you. I 
am not making the appeal to him, 
but to you, and at Sunny Home we 
never take ‘‘no”’ for an answer. 
Don’t write to me, but send the 
money and names direct to the of- 
fice. I am fixing things so those 
fellows won’t have any time to fish 
during the coming year. 
Remember, this is the first favor 
I have ever asked of you, my read- 
ers: it doesn’t mean much to any 
one of you, but your united effort 
will, I am sure, be the greatest of 
its kind ever heard of in the history 
of farm journalism. Twenty-five 
thousand during June and 100,000 
for the balance of 1910! 

A. L. FRENCH. 
The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette is far superior to any other 
farm journal I ever read.—W. J. El- 
lis, Gillisonville, S. C. 


TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will Pay Cash or make and 
deliver toyou PREPAID full value in 
any or all of the following High grade 
Sanitary goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, cradle blankets, dress goods, 
men’s and boys’ suiting, overcoat pat- 
tern, buggy or auto robes, etc. 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMP’Y, 





ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
SPRAY, N. C. 










* it strikes when our gravity 
sprayerisused. Keeps in- 
sect pests off animals 
\ in pasture longer thaa any 
\ imitation. Usec 1 since 1885. 

By men dupli- 
1s annually 


t yn 
rinless ;cures allsores, 


30. cents sneha saves $10 
worth of milk and flesh_on each cow 
No Lice in Poultry House orany 
If dealer offers substitute 
3-tube gravity Sprayer 
cows Name express offi 
not protected. Fr: 
Shoo-Fiy Mfg. Co., 





ing fly season. 





iti 
send us his name and $1 for 
fen gh SHOO-FLY to protect 200 
$1 returned if animals 
oklet. Specialterms to agents. 


1342 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 














ning airtight s 
vent possibilityof ensiige: 
rent easy adayustim 
eco or wrench, Free 
Every silo easy to erect. Sear : 
white pine or cypress staves Kefned 
iron hoops form easy ladder 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted us ene. 
ECONOMY 51.0 @ MFG. Co o 
38M -esero 








Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did youever notice how much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 
—one waiting on the other? 
One man with a Low-Down Handy Wagon 
would have the load half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, HAVANA, ILLS 





every man connected with it in any 
way is a clean, square fellow who 
is right with his job all the time, 
and the paper is clean from cover 
to cover. Clean men, 


making a clean sweep, 


tural progress in our section.”’ 





clean paper, | 
pushing | 
everything out of the road that} 
tends in any way to retard agricul- 


And you, my fellow farmer folks, 
who have been eating of the good, 
things the editors have been provid- 
ing during all these years, I corkatar The Ward Fence Co., Box340 











| 

Cheap as wood, Lasts a lifetime. 12 ft. long; 54in, 

high. Resists all kinds of stock. Also Farm Fenee,Ornae 

mental Wireand Wrought Iron Fences. Catalogue free. 
Write for Special Offer, 

Decatur, Ind. 


4 ah Buys Best All-SteelFarm Gate 
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HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS 








XI.—REMOVING SUCKERS AND THINNING. 





By Tait 


N A VAST majority of cases, un- 
I der ordinary conditions, one seed 

of corn produces one stalk; but 
with the prolific varieties, especially 
whem moisture conditions are favor- 
able, the corn plant may produce one 
or more branches from its lower 
nodes or joints. These branches are 
called suckers. As a general rule 
suckers do not produce ears, or if 
they do, these ears are small nub- 
bins. With some of the varieties 
having a strong tendency to produce 
more than one ear to the stalk, the 
suckers frequently produce ears of 


fair size, and add considerably to 
the yield. 
On rich land, during favorable 


moisture conditions, if the corn is 
planted too thin, there is a decided 
tendency in some varieties to pro- 
duce these suckers or branches from 
the lower joints of the main stalk. 
There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether it pays to remove these 
suckers or allow them to grow. If 
weather conditions could be foretold 
and it could be known that later in 
the season the stalks already on the 
ground would not have more than 
barely sufficient moisture and plant 
food, it would possibly pay to remove 
these suckers. On the other hand, 
if the corn is not thick enough to 
utilize all the moisture and plant 
food available and these conditions 
remain throughout the growing sea- 
son of the crop, then it will not pay 
to remove the suckers, for while the 
yield of ears from them will be small 
their presence will probably not les- 
sen the yield of the main stalks and 
the stover will be worth something 
if saved for forage. 

In view of these uncertainties, the 
consensus of opinion among experi- 
menters and close observers is that 
it does not pay to spend time and 
labor removing these suckers, taking 
one year with another. It must be 
admitted, however, that probably the 
majority of farmers believe it best 
to remove them. 

Thinning the Crop. 

In discussing the planting of the 
crop we devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the distance or thickness of 
planting, and laid down about the 
only rule which is of any real value, 
namely, that the estimated fertility 
of the land or the number of bush- 
els it is expected to produce per acre 
be the guide. It takes stalks of corn 
to produce ears, and ears to make 
bushels of corn, therefore, if a large 
yield is to be made, the stalks must 
be on the land. It is an easy matter 
to figure the number of stalks on an 
acre for any distance of planting and 
with a known variety the average 
number of ears required to make a 
bushel, and in this way a man can 
leave on the land about the full 
number of stalks which he thinks 





the land will mature under average 


The Best and Cheapest Source 


-YOUR SOIL NEEDS LIME- 


At Least, Most Southern Soils Do, and It is Not Likely That Yours is an Exception 


Butler. 


conditions. At this season of the 
year a man has a little better oppor- 
tunity to judge of the probable yield 
than at planting time; but, of course, 
the question is still one largely un- 
known, and thinning must depend 
on the judgment of the grower. With 
the custom of planting in drills in- 
stead of checking, which is common 
in the South, one stalk at a place is 
desirable, but if a skip or break oc- 
curs in the row and there is an open 
place, two stalks may be left close 
together on either side of this skip. 
In fact, two stalks should always be 
left in the hill at either side of such 
an open space -where, for various 
reasons the seed has failed to grow. 

To those who are using a prolific 





variety for the first time, we wish to 
advise that with these varieties that 
produce more than one ear to the 
stalk, the corn may usually be plant- 
ed thicker than with the une-eared 
varieties. The single-ear-to-the-stalk 
varieties usually grow larger stalks 
and require to be planted a greater 
distance. There may be exceptions 
to this rule, but in general it is cer- 
tainly a fact, and we advise those 
who are planting prolific varieties 
that they may leave the stalks thick- 
er than is usually best for the large 
one-ear varieties. This, of course, 
does not mean that they are to leave 
the stalks unreasonably close. In 
the section of the South known as 
the Gulf States, the general com- 
plaint is that the corn is planted too 
thick, but in the eastern States this, 
we believe, is not generally the case. 
It is generally hard for the average 
man to take out good stalks of corn, 
but it is absurd to leave more stalks 
on the ground than the land 
support. 


will 











TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








THE VALUE OF THE SPONGE BATH. 


How Anyone Can Take the Most Beneficial Sort of Bath Easily 


and With Practically No 


there is a sad lack of bathing 

facilities, but it is not neces- 
sary to go without bathing because 
you do not have modern improve- 
ments. Quite as good a bath, and 
better for some people, can be taken 
with a basin of water, a couple of 
good brushes, some good soap and a 
coarse towel. 

Take a moderately stiff Japanese 
brush and curry yourself with this 
just as you would curry a horse, 
using this brush dry. Then take as 
stiff a brush as you can stand (per- 
sons differ in this respect), some 
good soap and warm water, and go 
over your body thoroughly with this. 
Cold water can be used, for used in 
this way there will be no shock to 
the system. After giving yourself a 
good scrubbing, rinse off with cold 
water. Then follow with a thorough 
rub-down, preferably with two tow- 
els. Then exercise with any simple 
movement that will get the blood to 
circulating. You will then have had 
as good bath as anyone need ‘desire. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley says on this point: 
“The next best thing to having 
light and quick absorbent material 
next to the skin if you want to be 
in a condition to resist taking cold 
is to accustom yourself to the daily 
cold sponge bath. It appears that 
the cold water it not so much a pre- 
ventive in itself as a means to an 
end; the end being the brisk rub- 
down. This should be vigorous and 
in its process more than one towel 
should be used. That lively friction 
of the body is what puts it into 
condition to resist the sudden con- 
gestion of the skin. 

“The long list of diseases which 


T A GREAT many farm homes 


of Lime is Ground Limestone 





cause it will not burn the humus out of 


BLUE RIDGE LIME CO., 





It is the best because it remains gradually active for a long time, and be- 


lieve that a trial is all that is needed to convince you that this is true. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 


Our lime shows 98.83 per cent. pure. 
at lowest prices, and we want a chance to tell yoa about our product. 


the soil as will caustic lime. We be- 


Furnished in any quantity you wish, 


FLETCHER, N. C. 








Equipment. 


some have believed result from the 
common cold result from something 
else. Cold leaves the affected mem- 
branes in a condition where they 
can not throw off the millions of 
disease germs which are constantly 
attached. Then the germs get in 
their work; that is to say they get 
into the circulation of the blood and 
have their way. There is a simple 
way of keeping the membrane of 
the nose, which shelters so many dis- 
ease germs in a healthy condition. 
That is by a daily morning and even- 
ing application of warm salt water.’’ 

People do not take cold from be- 
coming cold. The universal testi- 
mony of Arctic explorers is that they 
never took cold in those northern 
regions, but do take cold when they 
get back to civilization. People take 
cold from exposing part of the body 
to drafts, from sleeping with too 
much bedding, from breathing im- 
pure air in bedrooms and in public 
halls and churches, from working in 
a damp or a poorly ventilated kitch- 
en, factory, or office. The object of 
the bath is to fortify the system 
against cold and enable it to throw 
off the poisons of the system as fast 
as they are formed.—Adapted from 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





Lime for Virginia Farms. 

Every Virginia farmer should write 
to the Experiment Station at Blacks- 
burg for a copy of Bulletin 187, 
“Lime for Virginia Farms,’ by W. 
B. Ellett. The whole matter of the 
use of lime is gone into thoroughly, 
much detailed information is given, 
and the conclusions seem to us of 
unquestionable value. We take the 
following sentences from the au- 
thor’s summary: ‘Lime is not a fer- 
tilizer but an indirect soil improver. 
Liming should be practiced only in 
connection with a system of farm- 
ing that returns humus to the land. 
The most general use of lime is to 
promote the growth of leguminous 
crops. Fine ground limestone or 
shells are as valuable as burnt lime 
when used at the rate of 100 
pounds of finely ground stone or 
shells to 56 pounds of fresh burnt 
lime. Never buy lime in any form, 
except by guaranteed analysis.”’ 





Oil is cheaper than machinery. 








-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of Jive stock or poultry, considerablequan- 
titles of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ads for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week; two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 18 cents; three months, 400.; six 
months, 70c.; one year, $1.25, Each word 
number or initial (including name an 
address) counted as a separate word, Send 
cash with order. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost $880 for postage 
alone tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at thislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 











Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
three hundred farms in past few years. Write for 
catalog of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


so -Chufa Seed. J. E. Henry, Long Creek, 


Brown Leghorn Eage #1. 00 per 16. Mrs. N.A. 
Kinlaw, Howellaville, N. C., 


Pure bred Holstein Bull Calves for sale, by Jones 
&.Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, Five Dollars each, at 
Cresco. C. H. Gillean, Woodleaf, N. C. 


Any farmer wishing to sell his farm, address 
G. C. Staley, 65 Howe St , Waycross, Ga. 


Brown Leghorn, 


Spring hatched Chickens for 
sale. $3 per trio. i 


E. S. Yarbrough, Duke, N. C 


Wanted— Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
er Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


80 Black Minorca Hens, $50.00; 20 White Wyan- 
dottes, $30.00: 100 Eggs, $5.00. W. L. Boatright, 
Hickory, N. C. 


200 bushels Iron Peas, $3.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C, 
Fowke, Baldock, S. C. 


Farm a Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery, 
‘phone 59, Bo City, Va. 


Wanted -Anable man with some knowledge “ 
Truck Farming. Send references. W., care 409 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





Crudups Orpingtons in Single Comb, Buff and 
White, are biggest layers, biggest payers and 
biggest winners. Eggs $2.00 per 16. $5.00 per 60. 
Order now. Crudup Poultry Yards, Richmond, 
Va., Route 8. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at ail times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C 


For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. oaact 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown, Red Ri 
pers, al] heavy viners ‘and bearers, motioned for 
forage and soil improvement. Fruitland Farms, 
Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; casy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
€n opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, ser- 
vice Boars, and Pigs and Essex Pigs, cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats, cheap. Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 
Cormick Binder; Mammoth Bronze Turkey and 
Egus, Silver Lace and White Wyandotte Eggs. 


Also recleaned Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N. C 


HANDY TOBACCO TRUCKS 








Especially useful on the farm and around 
the home—they have the right name. 








4,000 of these Trucks 
for sale in the next 60 days at low prices. 
For sale by jobbers and dealers or order direct 
from us. 





A.G. COX MFG. COMP’Y, 


WINTERVILLE, N. C. 


WANTED:--- 


An experienced manager for a farm of :ix 
hundred acres, who has the executive ability 
to carry out successfully a scheme of plans, man- 
age labor, and knows how to bring poor land up 
toa high state of cultivation in an econemical 
way, and to keep accurately al! farm accounts. 

Must be of unquestionably gcod character, with 
good health, not under twenty-five, nor over forty- 
five. Noattention will be paid to letters from 
any party who doazs not send letters from reput- 
able people recommending applicant as being cap- 
able of filling above position. 


666 W. Fifth Street, 
Winston Salem, N. C. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. bunches. Scallions, 50@75c. per 100 





























Raleigh. N.C, May 26-910 bunches. String beans, $1@2 per 
Good Middling -—--~-..~..---= 14 4 basket for Florida wax, and $1.25@ 
Strict Middling- - se eemeense ese a 2.25 for green; S. C., green, $1.75 
——— li es isl @2.50. Spinach, 35@75c. per bbl. 
~~ Squash, $1.25@1.75 per box. Tur- 
CHARLESTON PROVISION ish jnips, $2.50@ 4, for white, per 100 
FARM SUPPLIES. bunches. Tomatoes, $1.75@2 per 
- a ae carrier for fancy Florida. W ater- 
D.8.C. R. A genni i eo eress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 
D.S, Bellies, packed--.-..._.-_. ie Butter, creamery specials, 29¢.; 
| DD as, Loomer a 5 extras, 28146c.; firsts, 27%c.; imita- 
ag FY Choice, as to size and 2% tion creamery, 23% @24%ec.; West- 
Lard —Pure—iereod nnn i 16M ern factory, 22@ 28¢e. 
al, pearl iRko | ee ad eee 
Sa... 1.00 wo | tc | How to Save Clover Seed. 
a) eee S| stinars, stele a 1 
. cowennenenen mmmena o- = 0 36 | )=6 CO Messrs. Editors: Let me tell how 
sg > stele eae naa 83 |[ save clover seed: Put apron on 
i aaa pers oe re | mower tin or canvas will do for 
Wheat bran, ver 100 pounds--. _ 1.50 lapron), have it as wide as cutter 
i asiemes.... ee | band and about 3 feet long; fasten 
Hulls. per 100 pounds-------—.... 50 jto back edge of cutter bar; put a 
ee 4 man on mower with fork (or walk 
New ties % |pehind mower), and when he gets a 
Feel Wee pase OTS | |\fork full of clover throw it to one 
SRE oc cctcasaeaceaean. <e we |side so the machine will not pass 
Choice 5.25 to 5 50 | over it the next round; let clover dry; 





jhouse when through with 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. thresh with wheat 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobaeeo.! chine; run chaff 
Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 


crop; 
threshing ma- 
through machine 
[ get about all the 


after threshing. 
Brigot j 




















Wrappers F'li.« {seed hulled and cleaned very well. 
Common.-.---- og, w2@wayj5e - W. P. DAVIS. 
1uM., ...-------.------- | 12 G 23 gm a | Araveicuiiie. NE 
eigaEReS { 25 @ 50 Ww is | Marshville, N. C. 
Cutters Smo | - ————__——- - 
Common -------------.-—- | 9@IZ | Swe | Sow Cow peas for Seed. 
eon es Cewene soe ne @i3 6u@ a: 
Medium. | i @30 | 9 @ 10 Messrs. Editors: I know all farm- 
Sun-oured Dark «ers in the South cannot grow clover, 





alfalfa and other legume crops, but 
all can grow cowpeas. I know seed 
‘are high, and for that reason I wish 
to press upon your mind the idea of 
raising seed to use on our farms. 
Begin now if you have to pay $3 for 
a bushel. This will plant 4 acres. 


Medium. ..-.....--~-2---~- 7@ 9 7 « 


Common -~....-.~2-- ~---~- §@7, bw 
| 9@i4i 9¢ 








NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


Norfolk, Va., May “ 1910, ' 
ei Cawn Cae e ewe ws (a 4% 
aie each : a@ 4% 





seeeer=aus pve C4 : 
pers er ee 3% 4 |Use acid and potash, 200 pounds per 
Spanish peanuts-----.--..----------- 31.30“ --- | nere, as peas get lazy if you give 
| them nitrogen. One bushel treated 
Cowpeas, per bushel---.............------ $2.25 | : vay ] i 2 to 
a a a... cocoon Sv5| this way should yield 0 30 


| bushels. 
But perhaps you will say, ‘“‘My 

|land is all planted to cotton.” If so, 

you had better plow up some of it 

per bbl., $3.50@3.75; No. 2, $2.50|rather than to miss a crop of cow- 

@3; red, $3.25@3.50; culls, $2@ | peas. 

2.25; old, in bulk, per 180 Ibs., $1! In June, 1908, 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Southern white potatoes, No. 1 


I had on hand 1% 


@1.25. Sweets, Jersey, 50c.@$1 | bushels of peas, broke stubble, plant- 
per basket. Cabbage, N. C., $1@ led in rows 8 feet apart, used corn 


my notion. Gathered 25 bushels of 
seed. In 1909 I planted crop for 
seed, May 25th, in order to gather 
before cotton opened. Gathered 52 
bushels for seed, cut 15 tons of pea- 
vine hay from stubble sown, and can 
sell seed at $2.25 per bushel today. 
I consider peas to be the redemp- 
tion of our lovely Southland. The 
idea of the farmer in the South in 
slavery time was to raise more cotton 
to buy more negroes. My idea is to 
raise more peas, to feed more cows to 
raise more peas. 
Fr. P. GOLD. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 





Notes on Cotton Culture. 


Messrs. Editors: The cultivation 
of cotton should be shallow and in- 
tensive. More cotton has been stunt- 
ed and ruined by deep cultivation 
than in any other way. The feed 
roots should never be molested with 
the plow; they are the means by 
which the plant receives its support, 
and should not be molested or torn 
off. Shallow cultivation conserves or 
holds the moisture; deep cultivation 
turns the moisture loose, tears of 
the roots and dwarfs the plant. Cot- 
ton should be at least 3 feet between 
the rows and 15 inches in the drill 
on upland; 4-foot rows and 2 to 3 
feet in the drill on bottom lands. 
JNO. O. ALLEN. 





Punish Those Who Turn Fire Loose 
in the Woods. 


Writing from northern Georgia a 
correspondent tells how “young men 
and boys go out on these ridges and 
for pure deviltry set the woods on 
fire, to burn for weeks till all the 
dead timber and young trees are 
consumed. I went on top of one of 
these ridges a few nights ago and 
looked down on the side where the 
fire had been burning for two days. 
It reminded me of a city after a big 
fire.’’ 

Such work as this is criminal—a 
crime against the men now living 
and against those yet to be born— 
and should be punished, and pun- 
ished severely. 





I find it profitable to feed all my 
corn; for I can get the full value out 
of it, gain an immense amount of 
fertilizer, and save the labor and ex- 





1.37 per crate; S. C., Flat Dutch,|dropper, with a plate I made to suit 
per crate, $1.25@1.50; Va., $1@ 
1.25 per bbl. Onions, $1@1.75 per 


crate for yellow Texas; N. O., $1.50 
@1.60 per 70-Ib bag. Asparagus, 


$1.50@2.25 per dozen bunches; Md. 
and Del., $1.25@4. Beets, $2@4 
per 100 bunches for S. C.; Va., $3 
@4. Carrots, $2.50@3 per 100 
bunches; old, $2@2.50 per bbl.’ Cu- 
cumbers, $1.25@1.50 per basket for 
fancy stock. Eggplant, $1.50@3 per 
box. Green corn, per crate, $1@2. 
Horseradish, $2@3 per 100 Ibs. 
Kale, 25@50e. per bbl. Lettuce, 25 


Macninery Wanted? 


Is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
—aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 
We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. Why 
shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 
have the axperience—80 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


Is IT COTTON GIN MACHINERY? We revolutionized the Ootton 
Press business in the South 80 years ago. 


ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 


pense of shipping.—D. Rankin. 





Dealer’s Priceto 
You NOW on 
This Marvelous 





Schmidt's 
Chilled 
Cylinder 


Engine 

New offer on gasoline engines. Abso- 
lute free trial on this marvelous 3-h. p. chilled 
cylinder gasoline engine. Direct from the engine works 
to you. No dealer's profit. Five-year guaranty by the 
engine works. Perfect engine for pumping, hoisting, 
working ona harvester anc { running every piece of 
machinery on a farm or in a sho MM Lightest, most 
compact, simplest; the only 3-h. soline engine wiih 
chilled cylinder. Write for the gisat ingroductory offer. 


Send No Money Just Send your 

® name and ad- 
dress. See for yourself. The newest achievement 
in engines. The perfect engine at last. Use itten 
days free. Send it back at our expense if you don't 
want it. This engine is perfect or we couldn't 
make this offer. Dealer’s price and terms to you 
for a limited time. Easy Monthly Payments. 








Five Years 
Guarantee on 
This Engine 


Engine quickly put on 
any harvester. A wrench is all you need. 
Starts Easy—at Any Speed—Can’t Jerk 


Does all any 3-h.p. engine will do and more—every- 
thiag. You will be astonished when you read our 
catalogs. This engine will surprise you, the terms 
and prices will amaze you. Our new offer on this 
marvelous engine is amazing. Just send your name 
and getitfree. Sendnow. Doit to-day. 


SCHMIDT BROS. CO. ENG. WKS., DEPT 3495, Davenrcar, Ia. 
Y 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 




















We have been revolutioniz- 





@75e. per basket. Lima _ beans, 
2.50@3.50 per basket. Okra, $2.50 
@5 per carrier. Oysterplants, $2@3 
per 100 bunches. Peppers, $2.50@ 
3.50 per large box. Parsley, $1@ 
1.50 per bbl. for curly, and $1@2 
for plain. Peas, $1.50 per large bas- 
Ket, for Balt: or VWa.* N. GC. $i) per 
bushel basket for large, and 50@ 
75c. for small. Romaine, 75c.@ 
$1.25 per basket. Radishes, 50@ 
75c. per 100 bunches for near-by, 
and 25@50c. per basket for South- 
ern. Rhubarb, $1@1.50 per 100 


A BEAU TIFUL MOUNTAIN VALLEY FARM 

estern North Carolina for sale. Three 
hundred and three acres in tract. About 100 acres 
cleared ard in gress. A million feet of standing 
timber on uncleared part. One hundred bearing 
apple treeson place A sugar orchard of more 
than 100 trees. A good 7-room house and a modern 
horse and cattle barn and other cutbui'dings cun- 
veniently located. The place is highly suitable for 
stock raising and apple growing. Located within 
one mile of good school. Good road through farm. 
For further particulars, apply to R. L. Low e, 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 
ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 
of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. In Set Works we 
are unsurpassed. We know what's needed down South in saw milling 
and we make it. 


MAYBE IT’s A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma- 
terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 
you know of any other that will? 


We are trying to talk business. We want your business. Give us a 
ehance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fac- 
tory which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, Coton Gins and Saw 
Mills near 20,000. Oatalogs sent free. Specify what machines you are 
interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 











Charlotte, N. C. 


and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You in the Selection of the 
Proper Location in Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile & Ohio R. R. 


Washington, - - - - - D.C. 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAITL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 
Via NORFOLK, VA. 
E. T. LAMB, Pres‘dent and General Manager, 
NORFOLK, VA. 
THE QUICKEST ROUTE TO 
Richmond, Petersburg & Washington 


(New) Fare to 
Schedule Richmond 
$5.85 


Lv Beaufort. N. C ._--...--.. 725 am i 
Lv Morehead City, N. C----- 4 47 am 5.75 
Lv Kinston, N. C..--.....--. 55 am 5.45 

Po a 730 am 5.50 
Lv New Bern, N. C-.-.--.-..- 915am 4.85 
Lv Farmville, N. C_---..--...- 9 06 am 8.95 
Lv Greenville, N. C.....-.-.. 935 am 8.95 
Lv Washington, N. C.--..-. 10 40 am 8.95 
Ar Norfolk, Va -.------------ 40 pm 


Via N. & W. Ry. Via C. & 0. 


y. 

Lv Norfolk, Va.... 480pm 740pm 400 pm 

Ar Richmond, Va.- 650 pm 1055 pm 6 35 pm 
Via R. F. & P. R. R. 

Lv Richmond, Va-..-.--.------------------- 8 20 pm 

Ar Washington, D. C --...-.------------- 1150 pm 


Save time by using the Norfolk and Southern 
Railway, North, South, East or West. 





H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., 


Norfolk, Va. 
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FORTY THOUSAND BOYS IN ONE 
BIG FARM SCHOOL. 


(Contint ~e from page 455.) 


lenged the other to a corn-growing 
contest, and who will say that the 
competition and the results are not 


as important, as interesting, and as 
far reaching as any prize fight or ball 
game in the country? 

A report, before me, tells about a 
boy’s club holding a field meeting on 
a boy’s acre which was being prepar- 
ed for corn. The land had been sown 
in clover and the sod was being turn- 
ed under. These boys studied about 
nodules and nitrogen. Some of them 
did not know about the importance 
of legumes. They know now. 

The father of one of the last year’s 
prize winners told me not long ago 
that his boy would get up at daylight 
in order to see how much his corn 
had grown the night before. He 
also said that boy kept the hen-house 
about as clean as a croquet ground 
in order to get manure for a side 
dressing for his corn. It is positive- 
ly inspiring to hear about the efforts 
of these boys to learn and to use 
what they learn. Surely a boy like 
this will not fail. 

The members of the boys’ corn 
clubs are making better use of agri- 
cultural reading matter than has 
ever been made in their communi- 
ties before. They write for circulars 
and bulletins and they preserve them 
carefully for constant reference. They 
read agricultural papers, they search 
through the home and school libra- 
ries, and confer and advise with 
fathers and neighbors about prepara- 
tion of soil, kinds of seed, methods 
of planting, best ways of cultivation, 
ete. It is worthy of note that school 
officers and teachers are rapidly se- 
lecting and placing books on agri- 
culture in the school libraries. It is 
a good thing to have such books 
where an earnest boy can find them 
when he is seeking information and 
help. 

All of the 40,000 boys are interest- 
ed now in harrows, weeders, shal- 
low cultivation, de-tasseling, cross- 
breeding, side dressing, etc. They 
have been studying about good seed, 
deep plowing, thorough preparation, 
fertilizers, humus, etc. They have all 
planted their corn, and they are anx- 
ious to learn all there is to know 
about cultivation. A bulletin show- 
ing the root system of a stalk of 
corn will impress these boys now 
with the importance of shallow culti- 
vation. They will never forget it. 

The interest in the corn club work 
this year by public spirited citizens 
has been encouraging. The co-oper- 
ation has been inspiring. Altogeth- 
er about $25,000 worth of prizes has 


been raised in the various localities. 
Nearly all the State Departments of 
Agriculture have special contests in 
which good prizes are offered. State 
fairs offer liberal prizes. Various 
boards of trade, associations of bank- 
ers, and other business men have 
given generously, and editors have 
rendered valuable aid. The splendid 
list of prizes offered by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Gazette 
can be compared only to the intelli- 
gent and effective support given to 
the work by this paper. The Govern- 
ors and State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in every Southern 
State will give certificates of merit 
upon conditions about as _ fol- 
lows: ‘The yield must not be below 
75 bushels, and the cost per bushel 








ARTHUR HUDGINS, 
Dennison, Texas. 


must not exceed 30 cents. Each boy 
must submit a 10-ear exhibit and a 
written record of his work.’’ These 
certificates will be most valuable 
prizes, because they will be certifi- 
cates of distinction and honor. 
Doctor S. A. Knapp offered a prize 
trip to Washington to the Mississippi 
boys last year. The Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Arkansas duplicated the 
offer in that State; interested citi- 
zens did likewise in South Carolina 
and Virginia. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture gave diplomas to the four 
boys and they received other marked 
attentions during the week they 
spent in the Nation’s capital. This 
fall every Southern State will send 
a boy on the prize trip. Of course, 
each one will win a Governor’s cer- 
tificate. He will start to Washington 
with good credentials. Hundreds of 
boys will get prizes of some kind. 
All boys with grit and perseverance 
will get benefits. They will also be 





nanarastere. 








= FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices, Tells 
why and how todrain. We make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 


POMONA TERRA- eo ts Se! 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drai The cost is small as compared 
to results obtained in increased ane. Tile 
Prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
water. It lets the air in, warms the soil, 


Pomona, N. C. 














Dr ‘Modern ar opaeden sine: par. 
) ¢ ticular. From, 12 oY 150 horse power. @ 
WeYaisoYmake¥Boilers;U'Tanks” and 
nae 5 Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw » and Cane’ 
i We solicit’your “corresponden 
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4, Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
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KEEP THE CHICKS GROWING. 


Four Reasons Why This Must Be 
Done if Profits Are Expected. 


Messrs. Editors: The caption of 
this article needs to be emphasized 
every year. ‘‘Keep the chicks grow- 
ing’’ contains as much chicken sense 
as can be condensed into four words. 
“There is a reason’’ for this advice. 

1. A chicken whose growth is re- 
tarded from any cause, seldom 
or never makes up for the loss. It 
almost invariably will be deficient in 
size, and frequently it will be de- 
ficient in figure and plumage. The 
largest and best chickens are those 
which never stop growing from the 
time they are hatched to the time 
they are fully developed. 

2. All retardation of growth 
means a loss of food. The food con- 
sumed by a chicken while it stands 
still in growth or goes backward is 
a total loss. Insignificant in amount 
it may be, where there are only a 
few chickens, but not insignificant 
where there are many chickens. 

8. If the retardation in growth is 
for any considerable period, such de- 
velopment as the chick makes will 
be later in time. Pullets whose 
growth has been retarded may not 
be sufficiently developed in the fall 
to begin laying, and subject to some 
exceptions, pullets which do not be- 
gin to lay in the fall lay few or no 
eggs in the winter. A few weeks’ 
cessation in growth may thus mean 
several months of delay in begin- 
ning to lay, during which time they 
make no return for the food they 
consume. 

4. This fourth reason may be re- 
garded as a sentimental one, but 
sentiment plays an important part 
in all our lives. Chickens which do 
not make steady and continuous 
growth do not give the pleasure in 
raising that is desirable from those 
which do. One takes comfort in 
watching the unretarded develop- 
ment of a flock of chickens, but a 
flock which makes no _ progress 
furnishes only anxiety. 

For all of the above reasons, 
practical and sentimental, it is wise 
to keep the chickens growing by 
giving them proper surroundings, 
food and care. If one hatches chick- 
ens at all, he should keep them 
growing. UNCLE JO. 





BOWEL TROUBLE IN LITTLE 


CHICKS. 

The Cause and Method of Pre- 
vention. 

Messrs. Editors: The first day’s 


life of a chick to us is the most im- 
portant one. We must treat them 
as we would a new-born babe. 
Would we think of taking a baby 
out of a room with a temperature of 
say 75 degrees to one of 50 or 55? 
Chilling and dampness affects the 
stomach of a baby, causing colds and 
colic. It’s the same way with the 
stomach of a chick, this chilling 
causes bowel trouble which asserts 
itself in from 3 to 4 days, and given 
38 or 4 days with this trouble, we 
reach the fatal 7th, where we will 
find the greatest mortality among 
our chicks. 

Another great factor in the pro- 
duction of bowel trouble is the habit 
that a great many of us practice of 
giving our newly hatched chicks feed 
too early in life. We prefer to let 
our chicks remain in the machine 
for 48 to 60 hours. After they ap- 
pear to be well dried we open the 
door and remove the chicks to the 
bottom of the incubator, as well as 


remove the remainder of the eggs 
unhatched and the discarded shells. 
During this period of confinement in 
the machine we will allow the tem- 
perature to drop to about 90 to 95 
degrees and also open all venti- 
lators so as to supply all the fresh 
air that the construction of the ma- 
chine will admit. After a period of 
from 48 to 60 hours from the time 
they begin to hatch we remove them 
to the brooder, which has been pre- 
viously heated to a temperature of 
say 95 degrees. This we prefer to 
do at night so they will be ready for 
their first food the following morn- 
ing. We now begin to feed com- 
mercial chick feed, varying this with 
a small portion of oatflakes and mil- 
let for a change. This method we 
continue for a period of three days. 
Cc. P. MILLER. 





A coop of chickens and a coop of 
lice can not be grown together.— 
Uncle Jo. 


Pure S. C. Buff Orp' ngtons — Large Size 
Fresh, fertile Eggs from grain fed hens. $1 for 15, 
$3 for 50, $5 a 100. Chicks, broiling agg - - wos 
each, frying size, 50 cents, all c= mer. em 
for size and quality. MRS G. W. HARDY, ticate, ‘Va 


Every Farmer Must Have Some! R. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red Eggs, at $1.00 and $1.25 per 15. Won4 
1st and 8 other ribbons at Charlotte 1910. Finest 
layers and mothers. Breeder’s sale in July. Order 
or book order at once. Write for Catalog. 

MRS. J.C. DEATON, - - Landis, N.C. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs from S. C. White Orpingtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% ezg production 
for Jan., Feb., and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 doz. 
Eggs, selected, $4 per 15. Safedelivery guaranteed 
and good value. Three nice White a ate 
Cockerels for salee WILANOW FARM, 

Box 106, Asheville, N. C. 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 
orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 
breeds. Eggs $2.09 for 15. 


C.S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
EQ gs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Exgs, $1.25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


eee JOE AND NED, PROpS, 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You aresure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks —= they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. Eggs, $2.50 per 13 


B. S. HORNE, : 2 Keswick, Va. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 
$2.50 for 80 Eggs. 

H. B.GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 
18 Popular Varieties Poultry 
Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
J.T. YODER, - R.F.D.1, - Hickory, N.C. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 
Ducks from eggs sold customer won first honors 
at Virginia State Fair in 1909. Breeding stock has 
ideal free range insuring fine hatches and strong 
ducklings. Eggs very carefully packed, $1.00 per 
13; - 50 per 35. No stock for sale. 
Ww. W. HENRY, BroadRun, Fauquier Co., V a. 


COCKERELS! 
COCKERELS! COCKERELS! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 





OSE and S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—THE 
FARMER’S FRIEND—(No other fowls on the 
farm.) Eggs for Hatching, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 
30; $2.75 per 50; $5.00 per 100. Eggs packed with 
care for shipping. VALLEY VIEW Farm, J. D. 
Glick, Prop., Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


Eggs. Pigs and Potato Plants For Sale 
Buckeye Red Eggs, 13 for $150. Male Duroe Pigs, 
$10.00 each. Nancy Halland Norton Yam Potato 





Plants. $1.50 per thousand. 
G. L. ROBERTSON, - °  {Rowland, N.C. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH PEACH 
TREE BORERS. 


How Prof. Surface Has Kept 98 Per 





Cent of His Trees Free From 
Borers. 
The easiest way to deal with 


peach tree borers is to remove them 
from the tree with a pointed knife 
plade, cutting up and down the tree 
where necessary, but not cutting 
across any more than must be done. 
Wherever gum is seen oozing from 
the tree and containing fine grains, 
like sawdust, you may be sure this 
is due to borers; moreover, gum 
without such grains does not come 
from the holes of borers. Remove 
all the pests; then wash or spray the 
trunk of the tree with a thick or 
heavy solution of the boiled lime- 
sulphur wash, made as you would 
make it for San Jose scale, only us- 
ing twice as much lime. This means 
17 pounds of sulphur and 44 pounds 
of lime boiled one hour, with enough 
water to boil it, and then add water 
to make 50 gallons. Stir it up and 
strain it; paint the sediment that 
remains around the trunks of some 
trees, and spray the others with the 
strained liquid containing all sedi- 
ment that will go through the nozzle. 
You thus have enough substance to 
make a body that will stick to the 
trees almost like paint. By applying 
it with a coarse nozzle and a spray 
pump, you can throw it well into the 
crevices and cracks where eggs may 
be deposited, or where there may be 
young borers that have not yet en- 
tered beneath the bark. 

This treatment will also prevent 
moths from laying their eggs there 
in the summer season, and may even 
be continued during the summer or 
winter. The more of the bark that 
is covered, the better. Apply from 
a pint to a quart to the trunk of each 
tree, according to the size of the tree, 
spraying it to a distance of two feet 
above the ground and down to below 
the level of the ground, where, of 
course, the soil was removed for the 
purpose of letting you get down low 
to examine the borers’ holes. 

After the trees have been treated, 
fill in the ground, not only to the 
level of the soil, but to a height of 
three or four inches, mounding the 
earth around the trunk of each tree. 
If this method is repeated about the 
last of June, you will find there will 
be but few borers, indeed, to remove, 
and almost no cutting to be done to 
the trees, and the application will 
prevent the borers attacking the trees 
during the summer. Mound the trees 
immediately after applying the lime- 
sulphur wash and keep them thus 
mounded.—Prof. H. A. Surface. 


Summer Spraying of Peach and Apple 
Trees. 

I have some peach and apple 
trees that I wish to spray. The 
peaches, or a part of them, be- 
gin to rot and fall off about the 
time they get grown, and con- 
tinue until all fall, and some 
others are troubled with worms 
considerably. Would like to have 
a formula to spray with for this 
So as not to injure the young 
fruit. Apples seem to be af- 
flicted with worms also. 

C. A. M. 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
The peaches should have been 
Sprayed before the buds swelled. 
You can spray them now by mixing 
15 pounds of sulphur and 20 pounds 
of fresh lime, slaking them together. 


gallons. Strain this and spray the 
trees. Thoroughly boiled lime and 
sulphur sprayed when the trees are 
dormant will kill the scale that may 
be on them and will have some effect 
in checking the rot. But if you let 
the rotten peaches remain and lay 
on the ground you will always have 
rot. Worms in peaches are caus- 
ed by the curculio stinging the fruit. 
The only way to prevent this is to 
jar the trees frequently, and gather 
up the insects and bitten fruit and 
burn them. In the large orchards 
they use a machine like a big um- 
brella, with a slit in one side so that 
it can be pushed around the stem of 
the tree, and then jar ihe tree, and 
gather up the insects and put them 
in a vessel with kerosene. 

Apples should be sprayed early 
with Bordeaux mixture, and as soon 
as the blossoms fall, add 5 ounces of 
Paris green to a barrel of the Bor- 
deaux and spray to kill the codling 
moth that lays the eggs for the 
worms in the apples. You cannot 
use the Bordeaux on peach trees in 
leat, for it will take all the leaves 
off, but the lime and sulphur slaked 
together will not injure them. 





Demonstration in Spraying by Prof. 
Drinkhard. 


About fifty prominent apple grow- 
ers of Rappahannock County wit- 
nessed a practical demonstration of 
spraying by Professor Drinkhard, of 
the Virginia Experiment Station, last 
week at the orchard of Senator P. 
IF. Carter at Washington. 

Among other things the professor 
showed that it is now useless to plant 
an orchard unless you spray it prop- 
erly and at the right season. 





Kine Fruit Orop. 

Reports from Covesville, which is 
in the midst of the famous Pippin 
belt in Albemarle County, indicate 
that the fruit crop this season will 
be as good as ever raised in that sec- 
tion, as the fruit was not damaged 
by the recent light frost. 

J. M. BELL. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


VIII.—More Queries Answered. 


A correspondent writing from 
Unicoi County, Tenn., says he is very 
much interested in bee culture, and 
desires to know who manufactures 
the best all-round hive. This would 
be about as hard to tell as who man- 
ufactures the best all-round plow. 
Farmers have different opinions 
about plows, and so have bee-keep- 
ers about hives. For comb honey, 
in sections, many keepers prefer 
the Danzenbaker hive, made by the 
A. I. Root Company, of Medina, 
Ohio. They claim that its shallow 
depth causes the bees to work in the 
super sooner. Others do not like it 
because of difficulty in handling its 
frames. They would use the dove- 
tail hive, which is not now patented, 
and is made by several factories. 

Our correspondent has _ himself 
been using the Danzenbaker hive for 
comb honey, and last year produced 
956 one-pound sections from fifteen 
hives, and sold the same for $108.68. 
Most of it brought 20 cents per sec- 
tion, and he did sell 100 sections for 
$25.00. He has honey on his table at 
every meal. His location near the 


make modern bee-keeping very pro- 
fitable to him. 

Our correspondent further states 
that his Danzenbaker hives require 
close attention, and he thinks of 
using the Langstroth or the Dovetail 
hive. Which would be the better 
hive? We recommend the Dovetail. 
Get the 10-frame hive. He has only 
hybrid bees. If they were pure 
blacks it might be as well or better. 
The Italians are gentler, but perhaps 
no better honey gatherers. They 
are all right, but black bees seem 
to compare up better with them than 
formerly in the estimation of the 
general bee keeper. 


manual or guide has been desired. 
For the general bee keeper, we should 
recommend ‘“‘The A. B. C. and X. Y. 
Z. of Bee Culture,” published by the 
A. I. Root Company of Medina, Ohio. 
They also publish ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture.’’ This and ‘“‘The American 
Bee Journal,’ of Chicago, are the 
two most important periodicals for 
bee keepers in this country. 
T. C. KARNS. 
Powell Station, Tenn. 





Anything that trains one for his 
work is education. 


WHERE TO SHIP. 
JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Consignments large or small requested. 


SELL FRUIT TREES 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, and college 
students. Big profits. Termsliberal. No trouble 
to sell. Write today. 

SMITH BROS., :: |Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 











A SUBSTITUTE | 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
any R.R. station in the United States for 812.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for ful.information. 


B. G. PR ATT CO. Mazufectusing 


Chemists, 





Information about a bee keeper’s 











50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High- -Grade 





Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crep 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Cotton has given an 


increased crop of 200 lbs. of lint 
Cotton, 


Spot cotton has sold fer more 
than 14 eents this season. 
Books dealing with the crops 


which interest you will be sent 
free. 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 











GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether ® ema)l homes orchard or on a com- 
merosial acain. our free on will assist 


you. 
AROADIA NURSERIBS, 
MONTIORULO, Fila, 


Wanted 2 Peas, Soja Beans, Seed Oats, and Cane 
Seed, grown on contrast. — will 

please communicate with us. 

NURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va. 


CAN 


your 


Fruit and Vegetables 
MAKE BIG VIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 

inion Medal Canning Outfits 
: = t—_ Family to factory sizes, 
$5.00 and up. Bes' t that 
experience and skilled 
labor can produce. 
Most complete ma- 
chine for the money. 
Send for price-list on 
cans, labels and sup- 
plies before placing 
your order. Buy di- 
rect and save money. 

Agents Wanted 


Robinson Can Co., 
Dept. 7, 
Baltimore, Md. © 


































and i 
#) Have No No Equal - +) 
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CANNING A Brand New Process 





RESULT OF SIXTEEN 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





saves all the drudgery, and 





Great Smoky Mountains ought to 


nothing. Send today. 


on 
ODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanoega, Tenn. Dept.£ 4 J 


NO MORE SOLDERING 
The sealing is simplicity ao child can do it. 


Costs no more than the old way, 


EVERY CAN A CERTAINTY. 
1f you own a Canner of any kind, or if you don’t own a Canner, you want to know 
about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop usa card and get full particulars by return mail, 





THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hil, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 











HOME AND MARKET CANNER’S, 1910 MODEL “A”. 


Made for the FARMER, TRUCKER and GARDENERS special needs. CANS and all 
Supplies at wholesale to you. Every thing we offer is thoroughly guaranteed. Write for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED catalogue, and full information before placing erder any where, 


HOME CANNER SOBBAAN.. : 


HICKORY. N. C. 


This is “Something new un- 





a 
&é der the sun.” We have the 
handsomest line in America, 
all sizes, for home or market 


ay Cans yA Sars. 
free catalog ite to-day. 


THARP HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING co., Elkin, N. a. ‘Dept. A. 


Big TMustrated ain Free. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how to 
buy and how to sell. Where to get 


your Canners, Cans, Labels and a valuable informati 


0 every grower in the land. sts you 








CANS « 





Then add water enough to make 60 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 


Best Goopnps 
LOWEST PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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Gibbes PLANER 
and MATCHER 


rg A high-class portable Planer at alow 
price. Dogs fine work surfacing, matching, bead- 
ing and making moulding, Suitable for custom 
work in saw mills, carpenter shops, box shops, , 
ete. Feed rolis strongly geared, top feed rolls 4 
held down by spiral springs. Solid steel cutter Se epie 
head, steel matcher spindles. The acme of per- ‘ 
fection for simplicity of construction, excellence of workmanship and durability. 
Write for catalogue. GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Sellers of “Gibbes 


Guaranteed Machinery”--All Kinds—A1 Value. Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 








wagons 


<alike—when they ‘ bil, R . ‘ aa eee 
Their strength or pa Re bg SRL es peter _ cabot argains in Farm Machinery 
ade s mainly in parts OSH we; We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
lo not see when you ; ; A\Y? \ ow) po Pumps, Setee cok alt aa yp acon = 
FO Tatra, : pidee pre ate Nira NS bate SEN nes, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
You must dependa good \ OTR <= ae trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
on the reputation of the \/si Wy) Oe Le gy ‘| toods you are in need of. 
f 2 Cy Phi 


*, for thatis your only real ef LS Ye py ‘ PETTY REID COMPANY 


‘3 GREENSBORO, N. C. 








NN has the experience, reputation, 
buying and manufacturing facilities that are back of the I H C 
line of wagons. Others may know how to make quality wagons 
—hbut they haven’t the I H C wagon facilities. And the large 
output places I H C prices very little, if any, above that of 


ordinary wagons. Makeit a point to get a good wagon this time. pa You Can't Smash a ROSE Buggy 
. ‘ C4 a Beet 7 iy or , . es -e the extraordinary values in the 191 
Choose one of these well known makes—to be absolutely sure. " St io Book of ons It’s too strongly built. There’s nothing cheap 
(UMTS; y* about the “ROSE” except the price—and that only 
vehicles—harness because we sell DIRECT to you, Ours are modern 
Compare with the offers of other makers methods. Big sales, _ rags gt yt ae 
e er 0 um us before youorder. Murray is theoldest big i man. We positively save you from 15 to $20 on 
maker-shows the most completeline-sells S | each buggy. 
. : : irect—insures cog 29 deli WA cae we teed Let Us Mail You Our Harness and Buggy Catalog Free, 
wo years—gives four weeks’ road trial. i ices ells about our many beautiful 
Ne Bettendorf Steel Kin We wast every farmer in America to : wae mae aad Hereme, Also explains 
W % : havea copy of this free book in his home. how we make, and why we can guarantee for$ 
; ae , i : Don’t buy till you see it. Send today. years, any Buggy selling at $45.00 and upwards, 
For more i*.n 65 years,or two generations,the Weber has stood in 833 E. Sth St. We carry no bugaies in steak. aay yo oo 
irst ranks.’ it is a well known fact that every Weber wag il Cincinnati, specially to order. Sent_on ays’ free trial 
the fiz ti mks.“ it is a Wwe ll i 1own fact that every Weber wagon built 0 anywhere in the South. If not pleased, return it 
has the same exccilent materials and the same high class workmanship asa ¥ ae at our expense and get your money back. 
made-to-order wagon. Only the finest quality materials are good enough 5 la The Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 
ras, vik _ Every part is rigidly inspected—all through the process 9m i Sig i: largest RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 
a a acture. a ; PP 5 


and most Chattanooga as Tennessee 





The Columbus wagon is a synonym for high quality in wagon service. ty i\ | OD » ennwiite 
ars are made of selected, properly seasoned wood—thethoroughiron- § A ZF. Pon 
The gears are made of selected, proj 1—thet ugh iron : a ee 
ing and superior workmanship are ample reasons whyeveryownerstandsup jj y : ey Py ; vehicle book 
for his Columbus wagon and why the Columbus stands up for him, year in : Seni rinted. 
> J t ’ : 
and year out—under the heaviest loads, over the roughest, longest roads. : 





The New Bettendorf is the standard all-steel wagon of the country. 
It is a wagon for all purposes and all c tes. The stecl gears with one- 


piece tubular axles give greatly increased strength and capacity with no & 
increase in weight or draft. ssh! PIEDMONT BUGGIES 
A new all-steel wagon in the I II C line is the Steel King. It will! be 
found up tothe I H C standard. 
ees Ad dese } : elena er i O WHERE in this country do they build bug gies that 
It will pay you to call on the International dealer in your town. He {f§ N bi eeeeedia as f Bae r P 
will show you a wagon that will best meet your needs, Or, if you prefer, pn he cag ge oa that is found in 
write direct to us for a booklet of the wagon in which you are most interested. : peaamaas No egal 5 iprl peter ny ad baage teen i. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA same care and judgment exercised as in the Piedmont 
(Incorporated factory. Here every detail, from the sejection of ma- 
; CHICAGO ey : terial to the finished 
= =— ' : — buggy, is handled by 
5 - €xperts. We have 
every advantage for 
the bvi-dirg of com- : 
fortable, stylish and durable buy gies, 
our locatiou and facilitics being un- 
equailed by any body, in any s<ctivn 
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Ask your dealer to show you a 


Ce Piedmont Buggy, ov write us for 
bring more money, Ask § ial propositi Peas Y 
Pring pring Cas TG RTE St Backoe: Wis po . handsome Illustrated catalog. 


iw - —_-_——_ a... »| PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 


Box 398 MONROE, N. C. 





























1 5 000 People Have Put Their O K 
9 On This Buggy ° e 

= : ta f : Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our factory and get it at first cost. Nodrum- 
= % ag ‘ mer’s expenses, jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ enormous profits are ad 
reshing PY: aed ee! ft Roby ded to the price of GOLDEN EAGLE VEHICLES. We manufacture and sell direct to users, 


Mi } Ss and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 


m9 Get our Catalog now for 
Especially adapted for the Southern trade. ' } eke nl ; ng Buying. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, , or A Ee TR ate Mail coupon to day for 1920 catalog. fering omnes 
oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with small steam - 





engines or other light power. Simple but substan- s Bi } 

tal end light ranging. Write about our new pea 4 > i <q Golden Eagle Buggv Co., Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
resher and shredder. so threshes oats : 

and rice. Handsome 68-page Catalogue of : . “ : i i 

engines, boilers, saw mills and ad “, ; Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 5-color 106 page Catalog. 

threshers mailed free. q 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO.,Ltd, Q 
Box 500, his j 
York, Pa. | ZN . : eS Power wr 


{150 > in Big Free Catalog. 


any 








FARM MACHINERY FOR SALE | THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY. PRESSES 


Will sell 3 horse-power gasoline engine, $100.00. Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
$10 00 will make it good as new. One 6 horse pow- we > ting ne Oat honestly ballt ee 
er Peerless engine. $2000 will make it all right, i ae é ‘Site Ss smoothly, quickly and economically w s 
on : for #100.00. MeCcrmick reaper and binder,in good , — ra —-— os al ing conn or —- <a Wome 
SURACOS FACTORS WANTS SALRENEN. nm ape mig ‘wood. Meh $190.00 vin aaa . Ab it ae eval Beonomy and New Chicamauga. 
mick shredder, in rood shape, $190.00. ine young % be: pos on atl rior, A 
Good pay, steady work and promotion. Experi- | goats $4a pair. Would exchange for a pair of Lightest, Strong- * \ ) ing mye danenge om | 5 ah you that one 
ence unnecessary, as we will give complete in- aor agate oe Ot aa or a g.od Mare and Colt, & dee 4 CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO WORKS, ‘ . est, Cheapest. Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Box L 80, Danville, Va. |GEO. W. TRUITT, :: LaGrange, Ga. 


























